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WANTED.—A SITUATION AS HOUSE- 


keeper, Matron, or any similar position, by a Friend. 
Please apply at office of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


OLD CAST OFF LINENS AND MUSLINS 
will be thankfully received at the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
8th and Spruce Streets. Will be sent for if notified. 
BENJ. Hoopes, Steward. 


ANTED.—Principal for Friends’ Grammar 
School, Salem, New Jersey. Address 
E. J. AcToN, Salem, N. J. 


BOARDING.—At a Farm House within three min- 
utes walk of Makefield Station, on Bound Brook R. R., 25 
miles from Philadelphia. Address 
MARK PALMER, Edzewood P. O., 
Bucks Co, Pa. 


DARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA 
DIES, WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 
The Thirty-third School Year will commence on the 19th ot 
Ninth month next. Location healthy and beautiful; Grounds 
extensive ; Course of Study thorough and full; Diplomas granted. 


TERMS: $180.00 PER SCHOOL YEAR. 


For Catalogue, giving full particulars, address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pu. D. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin early 
in Ninth month 1887. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec. 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


SIXTH ANNUAL EXCURSION 


Friends’ Home for Children 
TO CAPE MAY, 


FIFTH-DAY, SEVENTH MONTH 14, 1887. 


Trains leave Market St. wharf at 7and810 A.M. Returning 
leave Cape May at 4.40 and 7 P. M. 

Tickets to be had of the following persons, and at the ferry on 
the morning of the excursion. 
Wm. J. Gillingham, 936 Arch St ; Sarah T. Rogers, M. D., 1015 
Vine St.; Mary F. L. Conard, 1409 N. 8th St.; Robert Ambler, 1907 
Montgomery Ave; Moses Hall, 2320 Fitzwater St.: Elizabeth H. 
Webster, 3504 N. 16th St; Elizabeth Hallowell, 1515 Arch St. ; 
Aunie M. D. White, 1945 N. 13th St.; Thos W. Stapler, 112 Spruce 
St.; Sallie Holcomb, 1529 Bouvier St.; Sarah P. Morgan, 1326 N, 
16th St.; Margery Hall, 2320 Fitzwater St.; Alban T. Eavanson, 
2013 Vine St.; Rachel E. C. Gillingham, 973 N. 7th St.; Elizabeth 
B. Thatcher, 3500 Hamilton St.; Oscar W. White, 1945 N. 13th St.; 
John A. M. Passmore, 1125 Arch St.; Martha D. Hough, 1340 Spruce 
St,; David Masters. 3308 Baring St.; J. Leedom Worrell, 1424 Bou- 
vier St.; Jonathan Jones, 4943 Germantown Ave.; Anna F. Brown, 
64 N. 36th St.; Fannie Cunningham, 2009 N. 13th St. 


TICKETS $1.00. CHILDREN HALF PRICE. 
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BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY 
School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Opens Second-day, Ninth month 1 2th, 1887. Courses will be 
arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 

ARTHUB H. TomLiNson, Principal, 
Or Brownsburg, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec., 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 





(CQHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 


corps of instructors. Prepares for College. Healthfully and pleas- 
antly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour from New York 
city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 
SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


W428 THMORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Manual 
Training anda Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 

For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna B. CaLey, Principal, address, (during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
Tuomas P, BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE. 
KNICKEBRGCKER BUILDING, 6TH AND ARCA Srey, 
PRINTERS, 


PUBLISHERS, 
BOOK-BINDERS, 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS, 
PAPER RULERS, 
LITHOGRAPHERS. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES ON 

BOOK AND PAMPHLET PRINTING, including Periodicals, 
Reports, Catalogues, College Publications, Memorials, Peti- 
tions, Law Briefs, and all work of a similar character, 

FFICE STATIONERY. Billheads, Letter-heads, Noteheads, 
Cards, Statements, Receipts, Envelopes, Tags, Labels, etc. 
BLANK BOOKS. Printed or plain, ruled toany Pattern, Bound 
in any style. Check Books, Receipt Books, etc. Lithegraphed 

numbered, perforated, indexed, etc. 

GENERAL MERCANTILE AND FANCY PRINTING. Pro- 
grammes, Show Cards, Bills of Fare, Circulars, Announce- 
ments, and all work of the kind. Printing in Colors, and in 
Gold or Silver. 


FERRIS BROS., 


. W. Cor. StxTH AND ARcH Sts. (5TH RLOOR.) PHILADELPMRA. 
(Take elevator at Sixth St. entrance.) 


If more convenient, orders may be left with Howard M. Jen- 


kins, at the office of the INTELL GENCER AND JOURNAL. 921 Arch - 


Street. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre. 
henswe assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


1 he stosk includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish. 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that uny. 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Lypia A. Murpry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
(2 doors below Green.) 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3 in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 
Cfo 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ee. 


CATALUGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FRES. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 


equifaDie 
CAPITAL, - - $600,000 


DEBENTURES 


Guaranteed Farm Mortgages 


OFFICES, REFERENCES, 
YORK, 208 Broadway, | First Nat. Bank, NEW 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. Boston Nat. Bank, . 
PHILADELPHIA, 118. 4th St. | 1th Nat. Bk., PHILADELPHIA) 
KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del. Sts. | Am, Nat. Bank, KANSAS CITY 
For rates of interests and full information 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
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“.ELKINTON® 


PALM 


For PURITY of MATERIAL 
and PERFECTION of FINISH, 
otr Toilet Soap takes the PALM. 





Pure PALM is entirely » vegetable Soap, 
more suitable for the skin than Soap made 
from animal fat. 


Test For ToiLer Soap—Place the tongue 
en the Soap for one or two minutes, if a 
stinging sensation is felt, Such a Soap is not 
proper to use on the skin. 

$1.25 PER DOZEN 
LINDLEY M. ELKINTON, 
582 St. John St., PWiladelphia, Penna, 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
112 N. 10th St., Phila. 








DECORATING, GRAINING, HARD WOOD POLISHING. 
Best Materials, Durable work, Cleanly workmen. 





Residence 404 N. 32d St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Jopaing ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 





R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 








eS WM. HEACOCK, #e%~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
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2212 Wallace Street. | 


UNDERTAKER. 





12% NoRTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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ENGRAVING, 
Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 





GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money To Loan on MortTGAaGeE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. J No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avente. 


The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable Evaporators 


3 I $3.50, $6.00, AND $10.00. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 
EASTERN MANUFACTURING CO., 

253 SouUTH FIFTH St., PHILA. 

Will the Wall Paper Pool Break? We think so, and 
to reduce stock quote the following prices which are 
50 per cent. below regular: Embossed Silk-finished 
Gold Papers, 25 cents; Beautiful Gold Papers, 20 cents; 
New Styles White Blanks, 9 cents. Samples sent free 
to the country. 





A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 Market Street. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
great interest to every utflitarian 
to see the establisnment. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants. 
Iam in communication with all 
“ey the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
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THE NEW RESORT. 
HOTEL OCEANIC, 
Barnegat City, N. J. 
J. J. COMFORT, M. D., Proprietor. 
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ELDEN COTTAGE, 
GRANT STREET, NEAR THE OCEAN, 


E e Sens. CAPE MAY CITY, N. J. 


SPRINGETT COTTAGE, 


304 SIXTH AVENUE, ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
NOW OPEN. MARY A. PAFF. 


P ENNHURST, OCEAN END OF MICHIGAN 
Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. The House is entirely new. 
Newly Furnished with Modern Improvements. Heated for Win- 
ter and Spring Guests. Open continuously. 
JAMES HOOD, Formerly of Aldine. 
P. O. Box, 13. 


RESTON’S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERSVILLE, 


Pa. On South Mountain, elevation 1000 feet ; delightfully 
situated in the midst of Evergreen and Chestnut groves, grand 
scenery ; table and appointments excellent. Open April 1st to 
November. For circular address, 








James H. PRESTON, 


ai. 





(PHE MANSION HOUSE, , 
EXCELSIOR SPRING, SARATOGA, 


will open early in June. 
HANNAH T. PAUL, 


Address until June 10th, 1317 Fi_BEest 8t., PHILA. 
7 HOUSE, 
SEA GIRT,N. J. 


SIXTY YARDS FROM THE SURF. 
SARAH W. LEEDS. 


ATLANTIC CITY. 
LAWN VILLA, 87 NORTH PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


Central, strictly first class, with alarge lawn suita- 
ble for lawn tennis or croquet. Terms moderate. 


Mrs. J. WILsoN HEALD. 


E. HOOD. E. NEWPORT. 


“ABERDEEN,” 


LONGPORT, N. J. 


UNOBSTRUCTED OCEAN AND BAY VIEW. 


The house is heated throughout with steam. Gas and elec- 
tric bells. Hot and cold sea water baths in building. 
Telephone communication with Atlantic City and Philad’a. 


THE SHELBURNE, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





Directly on the beach. Hot and cold sea-water baths. 
Open all the year. 


A. B. ROBERTS. 


OLD GOLD BOUGHT. . 


NEWLIN & OLIVER 
GOLD CHAIN MANUFACTURERS. 


OLD GOLD CHAINS MADE LIKE NEw. 
ALL KINDS OF JEWELRY REPAIRED. 


107 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILAD’A, PA. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL @ 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is i 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted, The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charag, 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver. 
tisement. ge@x-When our readers answer an adver. 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.-“@a 


SS). 
SEND orders for ruled blanks, bill heads, letter heads, 
envelopes, and all kinds of office printing to Friends’ Prin, 


ing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., fifth floor. Take 
elevator. 


er ennensoenenaieensenenseaiiiil 
[LADIES ’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED, Op. 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. D 
915 Spring Garden 8t., Phila 


EA CHERS desiring positions in Friends’ Schools 

will please send their names, stating qualifications, ete., to 
Henry R. Russell, Woodbury, N. J.. on behalf of the Educational 
Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 





BOS, large or small, pamphlets, catalogues, cir. 
culars, etc., printed in handsome and excellent style at 
Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor, 


JBUANE BOOKS, up to the largest sizes, printed or 
plain, ruled to any pattern, bound in the most substantial 
manner. Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch 
fifth floor. 
ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families 
Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 








(QHARLES H. WELLS, 


DENTIST, 
152 NoRTH 15TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


All dental operations carefully done. Charges moderate. 
R UPTURE TREATED. 


IMPROVED TRUSSES CAREFULLY ADJUSTED. 


Elastic hosiery for swollen or sprained limbs. Abdominal Sup © 
porters, Shoulder Braces, etc., etc. Lady Attendant. 
8S. PARRISH (old stand), 718 Rack STREET, PHILAD’A. 


& R. L. TYSON, 
No. 242 South Eleventh St. 
STAPLE TRIMMINGS, EMBROIDERY, SILKS, MATERIALS FOR FRIENDS 
Caps. CAPS MADE. Plain sewing and quilting done to order. 
[Faces AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. 


CAREFULLY PREPARED. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


IAKE Books and Magazines for binding to Friends’ 


Printing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. Take 
elevator at Sixth St. entrance. 


OR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attache, 
* good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, cm 


venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at '¥ 


Market St. 
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THE WILL OF GOD. 


“T worship Thee, sweet will of God! 
And all thy ways adore. 
And every day I live I seem 
To love Thee more and more. 


* * * * * * * * * 


“ He always wins who sides with God ; 
To him no chance is lost. 
God’s will is sweetest to him when 
It triumphs at his cost. 


“ Til that he blesses isour good 
And unblest good is ill ; 
And all is right that seems most wrong, 
If it be His sweet will.” 
FABER. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
INTERESTING OLD RECORDS. 


I HAVE always been interested in old records, 
whether they pertain to the family, the church, or 
nation. One rainy day, not long ago, I sat down 
over the Minute book of Duck Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing. This meeting was established in 1705, near the 
town of Smyrna, Delaware. The record begins with 
a minute under date of Tenth month 19, 1705, stat- 
ing that: “By approbation and order of the Quar- 
terly of the People called Quakers, at Chester, in 
Chester county, Pennsylvania, for the establishing 
and keeping up the good order of the truth, and to 
continue monthly, hence forward, the third Fourth- 
day of the week in each month till further order. 
Absalom Cuff constituted clerk of, and by the said 
meeting.” 

The writing is in a fair but not scholarly hand, 
and the minutes are very brief. The book is large 
ledger size, of heavy paper and strong leather bind- 
ing. It was bought by subscription as is seen 
in the minutes of Eighth month of the following 
year, in which the names of ten men and one woman 
are recorded with 1s. 8d. opposite each name, and 
five other names with no sums attached. 

Earlier action of the meeting in relation to mili- 
tia fines is entered, and the names of six Friends are 
given from whom guns of a total value of £10, 3s. had 
been taken on account of refusal “to enlist as sol- 
diers.” At some of the monthly meetings the trans- 
actions are all given in five closely written lines, 
while in a few cases two to four lines cover the en- 
tire business. 


Friends in that early day were called to account 








for not attending the appointments to the Quarterly, 
and required to give valid reasons for failure in that 
respect. Care in the collection and recording of 
births and of burials was observed. Cases of disci- 
pline are scattered here and there, and there seems 
to have been great watchfulness in regard to tale- 
bearing and detraction. Mention is frequently made 
of the reading of “the paper on Discipline,” from 
which it is inferred that the Yearly Meeting sent 
down to its constituent meetings the rules and reg- 
ulations adopted by that body, and that the meet- 
ings were the custodians of these documents. 

Friends must have been early risers,a century 
and a half ago; their monthly meetings, held at the 
hour of eight, did not allow of indulgence in “the 
morning nap.” 

That the time and the date might not be forgot- 
ten, it was “ ordered” that notice be given on the 
First-day before the monthly meeting was to take 
place. The setting up of meetings for worship in 
many places is recorded. 

At the meeting held Eighth month, 1707, a paper 
from the Yearly Meeting held at Burlington, New 
Jersey, was tread advising “Friends intending to 
remove to other parts, to be careful to lay the matter 
before the meeting and obtain a certificate of mem- 
bership to take with them.” This advice might be 
observed with advantage to members in our day, as 
many through want of care in this respect become 


indifferent to the claims of the Society and lose all 
interest in the maintenance of its meetings. A min- 


ute in the case of grievances between members, very 
plain and to the point, reads thus: “ Whatsoever 


things tending to the least discord or the dis-reputa- 


tion one of another, may be from this time left and 


buried in oblivion ; and from henceforth no discourse 
| about things past, especially tending to the defama- 


tion of this meeting in general or of any member 
thereof in particular, may be rendered by any particu- 
lar party ; and if any particular member hath rashly 
or inadvisedly heretofore spread anything tending 
to the disreputation of another, he or she, the said 
party, do use what means they conveniently can to 
retract or cancel the same.” 

The first marriage in this old folio is of Richard 
Richardson and Anna Robinson, the former from 
Newark. Some doubts as to the sincerity of the man, 
in another proposal of marriage,led to the deferring of 
action until he could be interviewed and friends 
consulted. 
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A book entitled “New England Judged,” is men- 
tioned in 1708 as having been bought, and by frequent 
mention afterward appears to have been the property 
of the meeting, loans of the same being recorded and 
its safe keeping watched over. In 1709 the Quarterly 
Meeting advised that “all reports of Monthly Meetings 
be forwarded in writing,” and committees were ap- 
pointed to inquire into the neglect of attending to 
appointments. 

A minute in First month 1709-10 is entered that 
shows how watchful Friends were in regard to the 
indulgence to excess in intoxicating beverages, “—— 
appeared at this meeting and did fully acknowledge 
being overtaken and disguised in drinking to excess, 
expressing his great reason for so doing, and hopes for 
the future with God’s assistance, he shall be more 
careful : desiring Friends to pass by this offense, he is 
willing to take the shame thereof to himself.” Eight 
years afterward the Quarterly Meeting advised its 
members against distillation. 

In 1710 it was concluded that some part of the 
Book of Discipline be read at the First-day morning 
meeting before the monthly meeting. In the same 
year a meeting for the accommodation of Friends in 
that locality, was set up at Little Creek in Kent 
county, about four miles from Dover. 

Great care was exercised to protect the childrenof a 
first husband, when asecond marriage was entered 
into. The step-father was not allowed to charge for 
the board of the same unless they were boarded away 
from home at school, or some extraordinary occasion. 

In 1711 subscriptions are recorded for the building 
of a meeting-house in Boston, and in 1723 10£ 5s. 
were subscribed towards the publication of books. 

Passing over very much of the transaction of the 
business of this meeting that might be reviewed with 
profit to us of the present time, I find in Seventh 
month, 1789, there was a committee on spirituous 
liquors for Duck Creek Meeting, which reported to 
the Quarterly Meeting as follows: “ Have made some 
inquiry into that business and find that we have no 
distilleries amongst us, and but one trader in distilled 
spirits under care, and that the greatest number of 
our farmers have gathered their late crops without 
any of this liquor, and believe but little is used 
amongst us.” 

In 1758 Chester Quarterly Meeting was divided, 
and nine of the fourteen monthly meetings that com- 
posed it were constituted into Western Quarter. 
Among these was placed Duck Creek. In 1789 it was 
separated from Western Quarter and joined to Third 
Haven, or the Southern Quarter. The records in this 
valuable old book close with Second month, 1800, but 
minutes of the meeting are continued in another and 
much smaller book, down to 1830, when Duck Creek 
and Murticle were united under the name of Camden 
Monthly Meeting, held alternately at Camden and 
Little Creek. 

In 1806 the Friends of this meeting showed their 
interest in the Indians by raising money for their 
benefit and civilization. In 1814 subscriptions were 
made toward “the erecting of an asylum (for persons 
deprived of their reason) to be loeated near Phila- 
delphia, doubtlessthe Frankford Asylum. A legacy 


from Sarah Hanson for the “ Board-School Fung»; 
noted in the minutes of Duck Creek Meeting, in Fins 
month, 1825. This is the only mention of the Board. 
ing School under the care of that meeting. 

Another folio of scarcely less importance con. 
tains the early history of the philanthropic mates 
ments of this meeting in regard to negro slavery, 

It is the book in which is recorded the manumis. 
sion of slaves. These are all copies of the legal dog. 
uments, the first bears date, 1774, and is recorded jn 
Duck Creek Monthly Meeting minutes Second month, 
22,1777. It is made by Warner Mifflin, and gives fgg. 
dom to his man James and Maria his wife and two 
young children ; also to one mulatto girl ; five in all, 
The next by the same is recorded in 1775, and map. 
umits sixteen, mostly able-bodied men and women, 
The preamble to this paper is worth being write, 
in letters of gold ; it is as follows: “ Fully persuade 
in my conscience that it is a sin of a deep dye ty 
make slaves of my fellow creatures or to continng 
them in slavery, and believing it to be impossible tp 
obtain that peace my soul desires, while my hand 
are found full of injustice, as by unjustly detaining 
in bondage those that have just and equable right 
to their freedom and liberty of their persons ag ny. 
self, Therefore, etc.” 

The story of the manumission of James, is foundip 
a book written by a Frenchman who was travelingin 
this country about the time of the war for Indepeni. 
ence. A Friend has translated it for one of the fan. 
ily, who allows me to present it to the readers of th | 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. I may also add that 
the manumissions extend over a period of ten yean, 
and the total number recorded is 518. 

When we consider the cash value of these slaya 
who, by the descriptions given, were in most cass 
able-bodied and of ready sale, we may well ask ou 
selves, what are we doing for conscience’ sake and 
the peace of our own minds that is worthy tok 
compared with this voluntary giving up of property 
recognized by the law of the land, and counteds 
lawful possessions by every other branch of the 
Christian Church at that time. 

As pioneers in the recognition of the right of ma 
to the ownership of himself, in the care and prot 
tion extended to little children in case of a second 
marriage of the mother, in the watchfulness ove 
the manners and morals of one another and the clow 
inquiries as regards the manufacture and use 
spirituous liquors, these Friends are examples tow 
whom we need not feel ashamed to own and tof 
low, for in many particulars their faithfulness may 
well bring our shortcomings before us in their tw 
light. L.J.R 


“ Love is the fulfilling of the law.” This canoaly 
be appreciated or comprehended by those who hart 
in a measure, experienced its truth. When themial 
is in full harmony with the Divine Will, or Divi 
mind, then will we experience that the law of “a 
eye for an eye” has been fulfilled in us! 


Simpuiciy is that grace which frees the soul from 
all unnecessary reflections upon itself.—FENgLOM. 
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TRUE TO THE HIGHEST. 


TO be true to the highest within us, which is un- 
questionably the duty of each if we would attain to 
the fullest capabilities of the nature given us, must, 
of necessity, cause us to seem at times to violate some 
code or creed to which we are pledged, or to which 
we are in some way bound, and to lay ourselves open 
to the charge of inconsistency. 

Perhaps no expression is used more thoughtlessly 
than that word “inconsistent.” Do we reflect that 
the accusation of inconsistency is merely our own 
criticism of another's actions, and is not necessarily 
an evidence of any deflection on the part of the one 
criticised? We do not see from the same standpoint 
from which another individual views an object, and 
should we aim to reach, orattain to that object, we must 
of necessity proceed in a different direction. This 
is the beauty of individuality,—we have not all the 
same light to see an object by. Some of us are in 
low positions, some occupy the vantage ground of 
heights, others see the object with false lights thrown 
upon it, and others in the hurry of pressing business, 
catch but confused and imperfect glimpses. Each as 
he sees it can report only for himself and from his 
own standpoint, and we must accept his report as his 
and not as our own, knowing well that only those 
who have viewed the object from all sides can give 
its true bearing. That which makes many seem in- 
consistent and inconstant, too, is that in their im- 
pulsiveness, they call out at first sight “ Itis so,” and, 
at the next turning, the light they have given them 
reveals the object in an entirely different aspect, and 
in their ingenuous self-forgetfulness they call out, 
“No, it is wholly different.” There is no fault, it is 
simply that we accept too soon their first verdict and 
have not the time, or opportunity, or concern, or 
vision to see and discover for ourselves. 

“Whatsoever doth make manifest is light.”— 
Therefore “ mind the light!” Was ever a more beau- 
tiful injunction? It leads up to that highest of all 
injunctions, “Be ye perfect.” But my light is not 
thy light, nor thy light is not mine. By the light 
that is given us individually, must we walk. 

How to know this true light that lighteth every 
one that cometh into the world, is sometimes a diffi- 
cult matter. Is it not only when our own wills are 
wholly subdued, and we are truly ready to say, “Thy 
will, not mine,” that the light comes which will not 
lead astray ? 

And this brings me to the persistent subject of 
sacrifice—taught first in the offering of beasts—con- 
tinued all through the Bible to the consummate sac- 
rificeon Calvary. In it,all there is blood—the shed- 
ding of the heart’s blogd, the vital essence of being. 
It seems to me there is such a yearning endeavor 
through it all to express the true meaning, the neces- 
sity of sacrifice—the sacrifice, perhaps, of the beast 
nature within us. If we could only rid our minds 
of the literal idea of “blood,” and substitute that 
other vital essence of life—spirit, we would get much 
nearer to the divine truth of the word, and would 


1 An essay read at the Conference, after meeting, at 15th and 
Race streets, Philadelphia, Fifth month 22, 1887. 


see that it is Christ’s spirit (in us) that is the atoning 
power and not his blood. 

He taught that it was self that must be sacrificed, 
and that greater love hath no man than this, that he 
lay down his life for his friends. Devotion to the high- 
est monitions of duty, even though it lead unto death,—that 
was the teaching from the cross, and has been the 
teaching from the scaffold and the stake from all 
ages down. 

“ By the light of burning heretics Christ’s bleeding feet I 
track, 


Toiling up new Calvaries ever with the cross that turns 
not back. 


And these mounts of anguish number how each genera- 
tion learned 


One new word of that grand Credo which in prophet-hearts 
hath burned 


Since the first man stood God-conquered with his face to 
heaven upturned.” 

In this age of toleration there are still left many 
modes of persecution. Blood may not be exacted, 
but the spirit will be crucified ; and this will continue 
till enmity is overcome and the spirit of Christ 
reigns supreme in the human breast—the spirit 
which was before Abraham! 

So I end as I began that only by being true to the 
highest instincts of duty can we be faithful followers 
of the Light; and can we always be wholly true to 
highest duty if we are faithful only to a Code or Dis- 
cipline not made for us—not suited to our highest 
spiritual needs—a worn out creed? 

When we fret ourselves with the question,— What 
will Friends think should I do so and so ?”—or, “ Is it 
in accordance with our Discipline ?”—unless that dis- 
cipline is suited to the fullest development of our bést 
powers we are dwarfing our full stature, and becoming 
untrue to the highest within us. If we ask the 
grander question, “Is it in accordance with Truth and 
Right and Christ’s own teaching and the light which 
is given us?”—dquite regardless of the narrow bound- 
aries of sect or creed, then, it seems to me, there is 
room for growth. 

There can be no doubt that our Discipline has 
been a strong wall of security, and a safeguard in 
most important respects; but if it does not contain 
within itself aids and incentives to growth,—if it is 
mainly repressive in its tendency, it ceases to be the 
training that will lead “into the glorious liberty of 
the children of God.” 

I may, therefore, be pardoned for expressinga 
wish so often felt, that Friends would be truer to 
themselves, to that which they have believed in from 
the days of George Fox—the blessed Light. I think 
we sometimes let the shadow of the Society be our 
guide, seeking to walk wholly within its defined 
border lines, and thus we walk in darkness, fearing 
the light. 

“Is not the life more than meat, and the body than 
raiment?” Who can doubt that it is the spiritual 
life that is meant? And if from year to year “we take 
thought” for our physical comfort and prosperity, 
making additions to our houses to suit our growing 
needs, even though the devoted hands of our an- 
cestors laid the foundation and built the strong walls, 
shall we not take thought for that which is more 
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essential? Our spiritual needs are greater than our 
physical. They may not be circumscribed. 
* Esruer J. Trimpie-Lippincort. 

[This essay was not intended as an attack upon the Dis- 
cipline, but as a free inquiry into the causes of the repres- 
sive or sluggish condition existing among Friends. Can it 
be referable to the influence of the Discipline? was one 
of the queries of my own mind. We all agree that the 
Power—the Light—the Voice—the Spirit which directs 
each individual is greater than the written word, or any 
code of man. 

E. J. T-L.] 


BRISSOT DE WARVILLE: 

A PICTURESQUE figure, now almost lost in the 
mists of time, but related to us as Americans and as 
Friends by ties of special strength, is that of Jean 
Pierre Brissot de Warville. A Frenchman, devoted 
to works of philanthropy at home, a visitor to the 
United States in the first years of their independ- 
ence, an ardent sympathizer with free government, 
and an intelligent student of its workings, he was be- 
sides, a sympathetic friend to our predecessors in the 
Quaker faith a century ago, and an ardent defender 
of their principles and testimonies. Add to this that 
he perished by the guillotine in the Reign of Terror, 
after an ineffectual struggle to organize and main-. 
tain the freedom ofhis countrymen, and we have a 
character that deserves to be recalled. 

Omitting his early life, our first view of Brissot is 
at the time of his visit here. He came at an impor- 
tant period of our history. The American Revolu- 
tion had closed the colonial epoch but five years be- 
fore, and other nations, France especially, were 
watching with attention the experiment of govern- 
ment by the people. The Constitution had just been 
framed, and was in the crisis of adoption. Brissot 
was then aman of thirty-four; tall, slender, dark, 
his figure was striking. His face, though not hand- 
some, was notable. Intellect shed a light over it. 
He was one of those young Frenchmen interested in 
the movement then popular in France, which was in 
part caused by the philosophic and political writings 
of Rousseau and Voltaire. These young men were 
animated by a philanthropic desire to aid their coun- 
try and reform mankind. Such was Brissot’s one 
idea in making the journey to the United States. 
“The object of these travels,” he says, “ was not to 
study antiques, or to search for unknown plants, but 
to study men who had just acquired their liberty.” 
His powers of observation were well trained, his 
mind well balanced, his judgment good. He was in- 
deed well fitted for his undertaking. 

Landing at Boston in the spring of 1788, Brissot 
was pleased with the picturesqueness of the city which 
had played so important a part in the war. From 
Boston he traveled south through all the States, meet- 
ing many distinguished people on the way, attracted 
to them as they to him by mutual nobleness of na- 
ture. He gives an account of his interview and cor- 
respondence with Warner Mifflin, the eminent 
Friend, and mentions Dr. Rush, James Pemberton, 
and others famous for their philanthropic labors. 


1Thesis of Anna Mary Jenkins, of the Class of 1887, Swarth- 
more College. 
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We, however, are more interested in his stay at 
Philadelphia, and his intimacy with the Friends of 
that city. Before he left France there had appeared 
a book of travels, written by the Marquis de Chatel. 
lux. Part of this book was devoted to the Society of 
Friends and described them in a hostile Spirit, Jt 
was the work of one who, if not an enemy, at egg 
was no well-wisher. Brissot, on the appearance of 
the book in France, had taken up their cause and de- 
fended them gracefully and magnanimously. He had 
made an energetic protest against the misstatements 
and slanders of Chatellux. With his visit to Ameri. 
ca came the opportunity of comparing his portrait 
with the original. He.seems to have had a true in- 


sight into their character, and, what is more notable 
coming from a land which has furnished few follow. 
ers of Fox, he had that in himself which could gee 
and appreciate the grounds of their characteristic 
In giving them a general des. 


customs and beliefs. 
cription he says: 

“Simplicity, candor, good faith, characterize their 
actions, their discourse. They are not affectionate, 
but they are sincere, they are not polished, but they 
are humane; they have not that wit, that brilliant 
wit, without which one is nothing in France, with 
which one can be all; but they have good sense, 
sound judgment, an upright heart, an honest soul; in 
fine, if I desired to live in society, it would be with the 
Quakers; if I wished to amuse myself, it would be 
with my compatriots. Simplicity is the favorite vir- 
tue of the Quakers; and the men still follow quite 
strictly the advice of Penn: ‘That thy garments 
may be plain andsimple, tending to convenience and 
decency, but not to vanity. . If thou art kept 
neat and warm thy end is accomplished, to wish to 
do more is to rob the poor.’” 

Then he speaks of their order, the economy and 
simplicity in daily life, “ What a contrast,” he ex- 
claims, “to our own country, where simplicity is lost 
and the taste for fashion and frivolity is rife! O you! 
who desire your liberty, renounce luxury, inspire 
early a hatred of it in your children, inspire them 
early with simplicity and order in all their affairs, 
and they will be happy, humane, and upright.” 

Proceeding thus in a minute and thoughtful des- 
cription of the Friends, he takes up charges against 
them—the work of Chatellux and others—charges 
of hypocrisy, “ Jesuitism,” cupidity, want of patriotic 
feeling, and refutes them by facts which he has col- 
lected. He looked patiently into details. Nothing 
escaped him. His narration might be tedious if it 
were not lighted up by animation. He visited the 
homes of the Friends, conversed with their leaders, 
sat in their meetings. Anyone who would see 4 
vivid picture of the Friends in Pennsylvania a hun- 
dred years ago must read Brissot’s account. 

After his extended stay in Philadelphia he went 
south to Mount Vernon. General Washington en- 
tertained him there, and they conversed on the vital 
questions agitating both countries. Then he returned 
northward, and as he journeyed he did not forget 
the purpose “to study men who had just acquired 
their liberty.” In the dawning prosperity of the new 
land he saw fresh hope for France. All his entha- 
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siasm was aroused, his courage was renewed to help 
on the cause of freedom in his own land. 

Returning in this spirit to France, he plunged into 
the conflict that had begun. The whirlwind of the 
Revolution was well started on its course. _ Brissot’s 
intellectual powers and great energy gave him a lead- 
ership at once. He was elected a member of the 
New Legislative Assembly and joined himself to the 
Girondin party. He became its leading spirit, and 
at that time the party was known as the Brissotins. 
After Brissot, who was captain of the band, might be 
mentioned Gaudet, headstrong in counsel, Vergmaud, 
with his eloquence, noble-souled Buzot, and others. 

We may fairly accord to the Girondins a just per- 
ception and a noble purpose. They #epresented the 
cultured thinkers; but, in their headlong ardor, the 
people unfortunately preferred the leaders who pro- 

only measures of violence and terror. In the 
height of their success the Girondins lost favor by 
their indictment of Robespierre, and the failure of 
that indictment announced their fall. In the Assem- 
bly now the quarrel lay between the Gironde and the 
Mountain. The charge of attempting to found a fed- 
erate Republic ruined the Girondins. Their power 
was gone. They were imprisoned. On the 24th of 
October they appeared before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. There were twenty-one inall. Brissot, 
the eldest, was under forty. Their trial, from which 
they had hoped to gain so much by the eloquence of 
their leaders, was soon over. They were found guilty 
of treason,and the sentence was death. Brissot’s 
name headed the list. In thoge terrible days execu- 
tion quickly followed condemnation. The night be- 
fore the last day they passed together in prison. To- 
gether they conversed with philosophic calm. Bris- 
sot was grave, meditating with sorrow, not on his 
own fate, but on leaving his wife and three young 
sons, whom his devotion to the public cause left des- 
titute. 

Thus the night passes. The clock strikes the suc- 
cessive hours; the gray dawn comes; it is ten o’clock, 
and the executioner enters the apartment. Bare- 
headed, with hands bound, the condemned ride to 
the place of the guillotine. On the way, and ascend- 
ing the scaffold, they chant in chorus that song of 
their aspiration, the Marseillaise ; but one by one the 
voices cease ; the chorus grows fainter ; a single voice 


sustains the song—then it too is still. The last of 
the Girondins has perished. 
And so we take leave of Brissot. We may well 


remember him as a true friend to the objects and 
principles which we ourselves cherish. Generous 
advocate of the rights of mankind, hopeful laborer 
for a better day, he deserved a gentler fate. @xet he 
perished cheerfully for the cause he loved, and his 
character, transparent and simple, shines undimmed 
in history whenever it is fairly viewed. 


————— 


Ir you would be great, commence by being pure 
and true and good ; by doing the very best you know 
in every condition and at every period of life, and 
success will surely follow. ‘‘Seek first the Kingdom 


of God, and all things necessary will be added there- 
unto.” 


i i a 
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EARLY PENNSYLVANIA FRIENDS AND 
THE INDIANS. 


[The following, 4 communication to The American of 
this city, appeared in that newspaper some months ago, in 
relation to some views suggested by Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, 
in his work on the Delaware Indians. A friend has 
handed it to us as of interest to our readers.—Eps. INTEL- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 


DR. BRINTON, in ‘his volume, “The Lenape and 
their Legends,” recently reviewed in your columns, 
seems to reflect upon the early Quaker colonists of 
Pennsylvania for not making persistent and system- 
atic efforts to convert the Indians to the Christian 
religion. He remarks that William Penn, when here 
on his second visit in 1751, made some attempts to 
address them on religious subjects as did also John 
Richardson who was with him, but that these efforts 
not being followed up the effect was ephemeral. 

The fact is that the early Friends took an entirely 
different view of the Indians from that commonly 
held by the European colonist. In New England 
they were regarded as heathen and barbarians, but 
the Friends, recognizing, as by their religious princi- 
ples they were bound to do, a common brotherhood 
of mankind, ascribed to the natives qualities and 
characteristics that raised them very much above the 
condition of heathendom. The religious conceptions 
which the Indians had, and especially their ac- 
knowledgement of communion with a Great Spirit, 
commended them to the Friends as people who, 
though in need of elevation and civilization, were by 
no means condemned to everlasting punishment 
because of their unacquaintance with the West- 
minster Catechism. In all Penn’s descriptions of the 
Indians, and in the different accounts given by the 
early settlers of intercourse with them, the uniform 
tone is one of kindly and considerate feeling, signify- 
ing an estimate altogether above and entirely differ- 
ent from that which presumed them to be a race 
consigned to perdition for want of knowledge of the 
Christian theology. So far as the early history of 
Pennsylvania,—say to the day of William Penn’s 
death,—is concerned, it exhibits the intercourse 
between the Indians and the whites as that of Chris- 
tians on both sides, the former acting out the precepts 
of the Master as if they had been patiently and labor- 
iously taught the precise language of the gospels. 

This, explains, perhaps, why the Friends did not 
immediately undertake, in a more systematic way, to 
“convert” the natives; but, besides, it seems scarcely 
worth while, in the light of all the facts of history, 
to formulate a criticism of any sort upon the early 
Friends with reference totheir Indian policy. When 
it is considered what burdens the Quaker colonists 
bore on account of their peace principles, how they 
were abused upon every side endeavoring to pro- 
tect the Indians, how during the trying times of the 
French and Indian War they struggled to maintain 
unbroken a rule of justice and fairness towards the 
natives, how committees of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing repaired to the treaty places and endeavored to 
keep the Indians sober, (e. g., Teedyuscung, at Easton, 
in 1756), in order that they might not be cheated out 
of their lands,—when this and the further details of 
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the long chapter are considered, the Friends’ attitude 
towards the Indians certainly leaves no standing 
ground for an unfriendly critic. Tosuch missionaries 
as Brainerd, Zeisberger,and Heckewelder, great praise 
is due, but they were always in accord with, and pro- 
tected by, the policy of the Friends. 


A CHEERFUL SPIRIT. 


IF mental conditions were estimated by the effects 
they produce on human welfare, a very high place 
would be accorded to cheerfulness. Whether viewed 
with reference to the direct happiness its presence 
creates and diffuses, or to its indirect benefit on all 
labor by freshening the energies and strengthening 
the hands of the worker, its value can hardly be 
over-estimated. If money could buy it people would 
gladly exchange their hard earnings for such a prize ; 
but, as it cannot thus be obtained, it is commonly re- 
garded as a natural gift which some may rejoice in 
possessing, while others must be resigned to do 
without. 

There are indeed some who seem to have been 
born with bright and sunny dispositions. Instinc- 
tively they see and emphasize all that is grand and 
noble, all that is sweet and lovely, all that is glad and 
joyful in life; and, when the clouds gather, and the 
storms approach, they still discern the sunlight be- 
yond. Their presence calms many a feverish excite- 
ment, comforts many a sad heart, and sheds hope 
and gladness on all who approach them. All this is 
unconscious to themselves; they are simply living 
out their own natures. Cheerfulness, however, like 
other good qualities, can be developed and increased, 
and whoever omits its culture neglects an important 
duty to himself and to society. The fact that few 
men can do their best work, or think their best 
thoughts, unless a cheerful spirit animates them, 
should be sufficient reason for setting in motion 
every cause which produces such a spirit. It is true 
that they cannot by an effort of the will change dole- 
ful discontent into a happy and genial frame of mind, 
but they can do much to close the sources of the one 
and open those of the other. | 

In some cases poor physical condition is largely 
answerable for a melancholv disposition, while high 
and bounding health prepares the way for bright 
hope and a glad outlook. To live, then, in a whole- 
some, sanitary manner—to observe in eating and 
drinking,in sleeping and waking, in work and amuse- 
ment, the laws of physical well-being, rather than 
the mere indulgence of physical sensations is a pri- 
mary necessity for those who would preserve or at- 
tain a cheerful spirit. 

Another means to this end is the habit of taking 
pleasure in little things—things which are easily at- 
tainable. The pleasures which are usually craved are 
those just beyond or barely within reach,and the 
painful efforts to grasp them often counteract the de- 
light they are supposed to impart. Meanwhile, a 
thousand unutilized sources of pleasure are uncon- 
sciously trodden under foot in the hot pursuit. Men, 
for instance, postpone all thought of happiness until 
they get rich ; then they say they will begin to enjoy 


life; but all the time life itself is slipping awa 
cheated of its natural and reasonable pleasures, anj 
either their dream of wealth is never realized, or if 
it is, too often the power of enjoyment is gone, The 
capacity for happiness, like every other, needs con 
tinual exercise for its growth and development, If it 
is continually checked and postponed, it will Wither 
away. Few things are so conducive to a cheerfy 
spirit as that habit of mind which takes delight jn 
the common and ordinary things of life. The gon 
of birds and the fragrance of flowers, the bright sky 
and the fresh grass, the mirth of children, the ip. 
terests of home, the society of friends, the day’s yg. 
cation when a longer one is denied, the little gift 
where a costly ohe is impossible, the thousand little 
acts of kindness and courtesy, of charity and beneyo. 
lence, that cost so little and mean so much—snch 
things, and their name is legion, may, if they are per. 
mitted, fill up the life with gladness and the heart 
with cheerfulness. But when they are pushed aside 
as not worth attention, and every nerve is strained 
to the utmost after costly and far off illusions, it js 
no wonder that the starved capacity for happines 
should dwindle away and that a gloomy discontent, 
born of hope long deferred should drive the smile 
from the lips and the cheer from the heart. 

Other means of nourishing a cheerful spirit will 
readily suggest themselves. The books that are read; 
the conversation indulged in ; the associates chosen; 
the employments pursued, all have their influence in 
exalting or depressing the mind. Selfishness in all 
its forms is a permanent foe to cheerfulness. There 
is perhaps no more prolific source of discontent and 
gloom than that which the selfish man finds in his 
narrow aims and baffled desires. But where the em- 
phasis of life is laid on what is good and noble; 
where the life is spent in following truth and duty; 
where the affections are kept alive and warm by 
sympathy and kindly deeds, there the blessing of a 
cheerful spirit will be sure to follow. 

—Philadelphia Ledger. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 28. 
SEVENTH MONTH 17TH, 1887. 
JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
Toric: REPENTANCE. 
GOLDEN Trext.—‘ Bring forth therefore fruit worthy of re 
pentance.”” Matt, 3: 8. 
READ Matt.3; 1-12. Revised Version. 
TIME, About the year A. D. 26. 

Place. The wilderness of Judea, extending along 
the western coast of the Dead Sea, and reaching 
north, up the Jordan valley to Jericho, a district un- 
tilled and thinly inbabited. 

Rulers. Tiberius Czesar, emperor of Rome; Pon- 
tius Pilate, Roman ruler of Judea; Herod Antipss 
(son of Herod the Great), governor of Galilee and 
Herod Philip who ruled Perea and other parts. 

In those days, probably refers to the days while 
Jesus was still at Nazareth. There is nothing rf 
corded of him from the date of our last lesson when 
he was twelve years old, to the present lesson. Inci- 
dentally we learn that he was a carpenter, and doubt 
less the intervening years were spent in working 
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with Joseph and his brothers at that trade, and in 
storing his mind with the lessons of wisdom and 
trath, that gave him such power as a teacher over 
the lives of his disciples. John began his ministry 
about six months before Jesus. Baptism was not a 
new ordinance; it had not been administered to Jews 
before, but only to proselytes who adopted Judaism. 

Raiment of camel’s hair. A coarse rough cloth 
manufactured from the long shaggy hair of the camel 
which it sheds every year. It was the sackcloth 
of the scriptures. 

Locusts,—winged insects, resembling grasshoppers, 
which still form a large part of the food of the com- 
‘mon people, and were counted “clean” by the He- 
brew law. 

John was an austere and self-denying man. Asa 
Nazarite he neither drank wine nor shaved his 
beard, and he wore his hair long. His life, as well as 
his preaching was a protest against the luxury of the 
times and wickedness of the people. Everything was 
made to bend to the great purpose of his mission to 
call men to repentance and prepare the way for the 
ministry of Jesus. 

Water baptism has ever been regarded as a figure 
pointing to the baptism of the Holy Spirit ; and while 
many denominations hold it to be only essential as a 
sign of membership in the church of Christ, some 
few make it an essential to salvation. 

Friends have ever regarded the baptism of John 
as preparing the way for the spiritual baptism, as he 
himself declared: “There cometh after me he that is 
mightier than I. I baptized you with water; 
but He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost,” and 
for that reason they hold that it was only to continue 
foratime. John mentions two baptisms, the one with 
water, and the other with the Spirit ; the one whereof 
he was the minister; the other whereof Christ was 
the minister, and such as were baptized with the 
first, were not therefore baptized with the second. 
If those that were baptized with the baptism of 
water were not therefore baptized with the baptism 
of Christ, then water baptism cannot be the baptism 
of Christ (Barclay). In the further examination of 
this subject Barclay continues, “If water baptism 
had been to continue a perpetual ordinance of Christ 
in his church, he would either have practiced it him- 
self, or commanded his apostles so to do. 

“But that he practiced it not, the scripture plainly 
affirms, John 4: 21 and that he commanded his dis- 
ciples to baptize with water, in Matt. 29:19 is but to 
beg the question. 

“To make water baptism a necessary institution of 
the Christian religion which is pure and spiritual, and 
not carnal and ceremonial, is to derogate from the 
new covenant dispensation, and set up the legal rites 
and ceremonies, of which this of baptism or washing 
with water wasone. (I. Heb.9:10.) Ifthe time of 
reformation, or the dispensation of the Gospel, which 
puts an end to the shadows be come, then such bap- 
tisms and carnal ordinances are no more to be im- 
posed.” 

We LEARN FROM THIS LESSON: 

First. That the baptism which is effectual, is not 

that which cleanses the body, and is material; but 


that the soul being spiritual must have a spiritual 
baptism, and be immersed in the spirit. 

Second. That the baptism of water was only to 
be continued for a time and to be superseded by the 
baptism which Jesus would call men unto, as John 
himself declared “He must increase, but I must de- 
crease” (John 3: 30.) 


SEE 

By the last annual report of the librarian of the 
Public Library of Cincinnati, it appears that the num- 
ber of books of fiction and juveniles taken out was 
very nearly two hundred and ten thousand, as against 
one hundred and seventy-eight thousand three hun- 
dred and forty-six of all other books. This is stated 
to be an improvement, as against fiction, over the re- 
turn for the previous year. There is room, neverthe- 
less, for a far greater reversal of the figures. The 
Roman Catholic clergy in some quarters, besides mani- 
festing a resistance to church fairs as a means of help- 
ing on benevolent or religious enterprises, have also 
declared themselves against novel reading and the 
publication of injurious details of criminal news by 
the daily press. Strange that this sentiment and de- 
mand has not become general on the part of all re- 
ligious bodies. Frances E. Willard recalls with grati- 
tude that she was not allowed in girlhood to read- 
novels. John Ruskin doesthesame. There is clearly 
good reason why Friends should keep bright their 
testimony against the untruthful and sensational in 
literature. Nevertheless, the demand for and the 


supply of works of fiction continues ever increasing. 
This is pointedly illustrated by the fact that during 


the year 1886 there were issued twenty-six ‘‘ Libra- 
ries” (such as the Seaside, Franklin Square, etc.,) com- 
prising one thousand five hundred and fifty-one vol- 


umes, only sixty-nine of which were not novels.— 
The Student. 


Wuat 1s Heroism? The wonder has always been 
great to me that heroism has never been supposed to 
be in any wise consistent with the practice of sup- 
plying people with food or clothes, but rather with 
that of quartering oneself upon them for food, and 
stripping them of their clothes. Spoiling of armor 
has been an heroic deed in all ages, but the selling 
of clothes, old or new, has never taken any color of 
magnanimity. Yet one does not see why feeding the 
hungry and clothing the naked should ever become 
base businesses, even when engaged in ona large scale. 
If one could contrive to attach the notion of conquest 
to them anyhow ; so that, supposing there were any- 
where an obstinate race who refused to be comforted, 
one might take some pride in giving them compul- 
sory comfort, and, as it were, occupying a country 
with one’s gifts, instead of one’s armies. If one could 
only consider it as much a victory to get a barren 
field sown as to get an eared field stripped, and con- 
tend who should build villages instead of who should 
“carry” them! Are not all forms of heroism con- 
ceivable in doing these serviceable deeds ?—RuskIn. 


Ir is easy in the world to live after the world’s 
opinion ; it is easy in solitude to live after our own; 
but the great man is he who in the midst of the 
crowd keeps with perfect sweetness the independ- 
ence of solitude. 
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JUST APPRECIATION. 


THE love of praise, it is said, exists in every heart, 
and if wisely bestowed there is no agency more 
fruitful in good results. Appreciative words felt to 
be merited, are a spur to well-doing, and the with- 
holding of them should be classed with our sins of 
omission. We have it upon high authority that 
“ praise is comely for the upright,” and by a kind of 
sequence we infer that it has a contrary effect upon 
the vicious ; hence comes the maxim “ praise makes 
good men better and bad men worse.” Herein lies 
anerror. If an element for good in the one case, it 
can be used to produce good in the other; and when 
we reflect on the multitude into whose lives rarely 
comes the feeling that they are appreciated, is it any 
wonder that self-respect is slain and the grosser 
qualities gain the ascendency ? 

One of our religious duties should be to search 
for the good in humanity and encourage it by the 
word of recognition. It may be in some, only the 
capacity to do one little thing well, but let that little 
have its meed of praise. We do not give thought 
enough to the patient toilers whose daily self-sacrifice 
the world accepts as its right, and to whom it too 
rarely acknowledges its obligations. Myriads of these 
faithful ones are doing the best they know, and their 
best is losing the chance of becoming better, because 
the spur of praise is wanting to stimulate them to 
strive for higher attainment. 

Too often the watchful eye is open only for de- 
fects when best wisdom would cry out to note the 
perfection of the work, and reward with well chosen 
words of commendation and encouragement. We 
might apply here Channing’s cheerful reflections 
when he says: 

“T suppose I should pass for a wiser man, if I hoped 
less on most subjects. Wisdom is thought to be fearful,— 
an old woman with wrinkled, anxious brow. But under 
an empire of infinite goodness, it seems as rational to 
trust the signs of good as those of evil.” 

So let us hope, trust, and wisely bestow the ap- 
preciative word, being watchful of the result; hap- 
pily it may help to lighten the weary grind of labor 
that accompanies the movement of civilized human- 
ity. 





ll —_** 

A few words for a busy line of workers not genep. 
ally ranked with the toiling millions, and yet a clagg 
who spend freely of nerve and brain force, and giyg 
to their work a love and devotion worthy of more 
appreciation than it receives. We allude to the pro. 
fession of teaching. Important almost beyond egtj. 
mation, honored as it deserves to be, (would that we 
could say remunerated also), is there one that is more 
closely watched? On the one side by the employers, 
on another by the patrons, and not the least of ob. 
servers are the keen eyes of those who are being 
taught. There is small chance for defects to escape 
notice, as the profession itself being jealous for its 
good reputation, adds another watchful spur on the 
critical side. But how about the other? Does the 
employer enter into full sympathy with the employed 
and on suitable occasions give it expression? Dothe 
parents, add the word of good cheer that quickens the 
life blood and makes real the ideal feeling that the 
work has been well done? Were it not for the ten- 
der appreciative hearts of the little ones themselves, 
and love for the vocation, many a nerve and brain 
would fail, and efficiency become less efficient till in 
the end the work must be laid aside, and a way made 
for the ever approaching tread of fresh toilers, 

To all who walk beside us in our life journey, be 
they in whatever rank, let the encouraging expres 
sion be given that has almost magic power to cheer 
and bless, for a pathway of toil the many must tread, 
and it should be marked with blessing for such it 
truly is, and not the opposite. 





WE call attention to’ the notice elsewhere given by 
Friends’ Book Association concerning Friends’ Al 
manac. This is one of the most useful publications 
issued in the interest of Friends, and should be gen- 
erally patronized, as it contains a large amount of in- 
formation as to the time of holding meetings, etc, 
not elsewhere collected. We are informed that there 
is no pecuniary profit in the work, as the sales do 
not cover the expense. The desirability of havingit 
correct in all its details is apparent, and Friends are 
urged to send the information necessary, whenever 
they observe any defect in the issue for 1886. 





Correction.—In the article by our friend Robert 
S. Haviland, on the proceedings of Genesee Yearly 
Meeting, in last week’s issue, the omission of a word 
or two should be supplied. Genesee invited the co- 
operation of the Representative Committee of New 
York Yearly Meeting, in memorializing the Legisla- 
ture of New York against capital punishment. 





We should be very careful of our words, how we 
speak to or of others. Even good friends can wound 
the feelings of each other by careless or thoughtless 
words spoken only in jest. 














EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Two recently issued leaflets in “ The Philanthrop- 
ist”? series are one on “The Need of Combination 
Among Women for Self-Protection,” by Dr. Emily 
Blackwell, and the other on “ The Sin of Impurity,” 
by Canon Wilberforce. (From the latter we have al- 
ready made some quotations in this paper.) Both are 
very earnest and effective presentments of fact, and 
Dr. Blackwell especially shows the weakness of wo- 
men and girls in the large cities where they are in 
go many eases not only without protection but with- 
out organization. 

These leaflets and the others in the series should 
be judiciously distributed. They treat with plain- 
ness, but caution, on delicate subjects, and are suita- 
ble to be used in meetings of the White Cross and 
those related in character. Copies can be had at one 
dollar a hundred, or twenty cents a dozen, by ad- 
dressing “The Philanthropist,” Post-office Box 2554, 
New York City. 








MARRIAGES. 


ELY—TOMLINSON.—By Friends’ ceremony, Sixth 
month 29th, 1887, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
T. Newlin Ely, son of Jonas and Rachel B. Ely, and Edith, 
daughter of Robert K. and Mary E. H. Tomlinson. 

LAMB—MOORE.—By Friends’ ceremony, in the pres- 
ence of Mayor Fitler, of Philadelphia, Pa., on Sixth month 
29th, 1887, Francis Emerson Lamb and Clara Elizabeth 
Moore, both of Baltimore City, Md. 


DEATHS. 

BOKER.—Sixth month 17th, 1887, at the residence of 
his daughter, in West Philadelphia, William C. Boker, in 
his 88th year, for many years an interested attender of 
Friends’ meeting now held on Race St., Philadelphia. 

FISHER.—At Horsham, Pa., Sixth month 30th, 1887, 
Daniel Fisher, aged 88 years, 

FROST.—At her home, 11 Lafayette Place, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., Sixth month 20, 1887, Elizabeth Frost, widow of 
Henry Frost, aged 91 years and 9 months. 

‘* Blessed are the pure in heart." Cc. 

LEEDOM.—Seventh month Ist, 1887, Lizzie G., wife of 
J. Jones Leedom, and daughter of Margaret and the late 
Josiah Gaskill, of Camden, N. J., aged 38 years. 

WALTON.—At his residence, in Moreland township, 
Montgomery county, Pa., on the 19th of Sixth month, 1887, 


George Walton, in the 83d year of his age; a member of 
Horsham Monthly Meeting. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING THE SOCIETY. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I HAVE seen some suggéstionsin the INTELLIGENCER 
relative to the decline in membership of the Society 
of Friends. The following is the view that I take of 
it: 

The cause of the non-increasing, but decline of the 
Society of Friends is for the want of practicing love 
and kindness as we should individually do. This 
, 80e8 to show that we are not governed by the prin- 
ciples professed by Friends as we should be and con- 
sequently are not real Friends; only such by pro- 
fession or nominally so. For a real Friend is friendly 
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from a principle within, which makes him or her 
friendly. 


God’s love in the mind causes him to be loving to 


others, kind and affectionate. For this is God’s 
law as He is love, which is a creative power 
for good. So let all of us be more kind and loving . 
and practice the new commandment given to us by 
the blessed Jesus. For said He “a new commandment 
give I unto you that ye love one another,” of course 
he meant that we also practice it; for if we do love one 
another as we should we will practice it. And if we 
do practice this kindness, we will never have cause 
regret it, as it brings its own reward and we wil 
find our peace established thereby. 


Wo. Tyson. 
Hankinson, Dakota. 


ATTENDANCE OF MIDWEEK MEETINGS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


I nave taken your paper more than thirty years, and 
always took delight in reading it, but being a poor 
scholar never thought it worth while to write any 
thing in it; but I see a piece in last issue signed by 
Thomas Foulke, that I much unite with, in regard to 
our midweek meetings. I believe our discipline re- 
quires us to attend all our religious meetings for wor- 
ship and discipline, and I think if we neglect them 
without a reasonable excuse we are offenders, and 
ought to be treated with in the spirit of pure love. 


JoHN HAIneEs. 
Moorestown, N. J. Seventh month 2nd. 


UNFERMENTED FRUIT DRINES. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
In this season of fruitfulness will not housekeepers 
remember that nothing is more wholesome or more 
acceptable than the refreshing drinks made from the 
unfermented juice of fruits—the juice extracted the 
same as for jelly, and while boiling hot put into jars 
or bottles, and sealed. Raspberry vinegar is even 
more readily made. Let us store our cellars with 
life-preserving, not life-destroying beverages, and 
thus by using the abundant fruitage of our land in 
healthful ways, prevent, in a measure even though 
small, the use of these fruits for drinks which mad- 
den and destroy. E. J. T.-L. 

Philadelphia, Seventh month 2. 


[Syrups from all kinds of small fruits, and from 
grapes, are made by adding one pound of best white 
sugar to one quart of strained juice, boiling for five 
or ten minutes, and bottling and sealing while hot ; 
or it may be kept equally well in self-sealing glass 
jars. These syrups are very fine and may be used 
for flavorings to soda-water, or for desserts at our 
home tables. R.] 





O WHAT a glory doth this world put on 
For him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well spent! 
For him the wind, ay, and the yellow leaves 
Shall] have a voice, and give him eloquent teachings. 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn that Death 
Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 
To his long resting place without a tear. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


—The West Chester Republican of the 28th ult., 
says: “The funeral of the late Dr. Ezra Michener, at 
New Garden Meeting House yesterday, was one of the 
largest held in that vicinity for a long time. So great 
was the multitude in attendance that all were not able 
to obtain admittance to the meeting-house to take a 
last look at the lineaments of their deceased friend 
and relative until some of those already there had 
withdrawn. Among the speakers were Clement Bid- 
dle, Birmingham; Margaretta Walton, Ercildoun; 
Mary Heald, Hockessin; Thomas W. Sheward, Wil- 
mington; Martin Maloney, Avondale. The remains 
were encased in accordance with the request of the 
deceased in a coffin made of the wood of a Pawlonia 
tree which had been originally planted in his 
grounds by Dr. Michener, and when felled some ten 
years ago sawed into boards for this purpose.” 

—A correspondent sends us an account of the 
golden wedding of Jesse and Mary E. (Reece) Cooper, 
of Winfield, Henry county, Iowa, at their home, on 
the 21st of last month. There were present five sons 
with their wives and sixteen grandchildren. One 
son and one daughter, who live at a distance, were 
unavoidably absent, as were, also, eight grandchil- 
dren. “ After a very good meeting, in which a chap- 
ter from the Bible was read, the marriage certificate 
was produced and read, and praise flowed from the 
lips of some, and we believe from the hearts of all 
the children to their parents. Presents were given, 
and then a bounteous repast wasspread on tables under 
the shade trees in the yard, which all seemed to enjoy.” 

—Thos. T. Hilliard, at whose house at Cape May 
Point, N. J., a meeting, after the manner of Friends, 
is held on First-days, during Seventh and Eighth 
months, is now at that place, and the meetings were 
begun on First-day last, the 3d instant. They are 
held at 11 a.m.,and all Friends and others inter- 
ested are invited. Similar meetings ought to be held 
in all the seaside and other “ summer resort” places 
where there are Friends enough. 

—James C. Stringham and his wife, superintend- 
ent and matron of the Friends’ School at Newtown 
Square, expect to be absent until the Ist of Ninth 
month, and to attend most of the meetings in Pur- 
chase, Nine Partners, and Standford quarterly meet- 
ings, New York. 


From The Woman’s Journal. 
COMBINATION AMONG WOMEN. 

THERE is a work to be done among women parallel 
to that done by the White Cross Society among men. 
As to these we preach the duties of purity, self-re- 
straint, and consideration for others, so we need to 
arouse women to the value of courage, self-respect, 
and asense of responsibility to their common woman- 
hood. They must recognize that work is as honor- 
able to women as to men ; that it is a social crime to 
allow any girl to reach maturity unfitted for self-sup- 
port or unprovided with the training which would 
make it possible for her to stand upon her own feet 
when it is necessary. They should feel that the inter- 
ests of women are one and inseparable, from the very 
highest to the very lowest. 


Combination and united action are, if possi 
more essential to women than to men. The stre 
of women is purely that of moral force. So long ag 
brute strength is the controlling force in society 
women have no place or chance in it. They = 
simply sacrificed to the physical needs of the rage, 
But civilization means the predominance of mora} 
over physical force, and the more complete thig ag. 
cendency, the better opportunity is there for the 
development of women to their full perfection. But 
to reach this end they must develop and exert their 
own moral force. This must be done not only by 
individual but by collective action. The highest 
must realize that she is outraged by the degradation 
of the lowest, and that her own status is rendered 
insecure by the industrial misery and insolation of 
the workers below her. Every women must learn 
that her position depends upon the general ideg 
which society entertains of the nature, the powers, 
the qualities of womanhood, and that every class and 
rank of women contributes its quota towards forming 
this general estimate which decides the standing of 
each individual. Every woman should feel that it is 
incumbent on her to do her part toward raising thig 
estimate, not only by her personal work and conduet, - 
but by the strength which comes through union, and 
should lend her aid to organized efforts for self-help 
and self-protection. 

The Temperance Unions are almost the only ex- 
ample of any widely combined effort of women to 
exert an organized influenee in any special direction, 
There should be even more universal organizations 
for other ends. If every girl knew, as a matter of 
course, that in each city, however large, or village, 
however small, there was an organization to which 
she could apply and find advice, information, and 
moral support when needed, she would not feel that 
she had to struggle along against tnfluences too strong 
for her. If working women could be brought together 
in unions, in clubs, in organizations in which they 
found fellowship and the support that comes of com- 
panionship and intercourse, they would not be s 
weak, so single-handed in the struggle for existence. 

We want the whole moral forceof women organized 
to uphold the demand that the purity , which is theo- 
retically the groundwork of virtue in women, sheuld 
be possible to all women; that this virtue should be 
founded on knowledge, not on ignorance of life; that 
all women should work in their own way ; that fee 
bleness and inefficiency should be discreditable in 
women as in men, and that the education of girls 
should no longer be so well adapted to develop these 
sources of weakness. 

Classes, like individuals, are apt to be taken at 
their own estimate. 

When women form and uphold a higher estimate 
of themselves as a body, men will learn to respect 
them also. 

The moral force women could thus exert would be 
immense, and might bring about a change in the tone 
of both men and women which would raise the rele 
tions between them to a higher level than is covine 
able so long as at present, men mistake the predoml- 
nance of their lowest instincts for manliness, 
women seek the basis of charm in weakness 
narrow personality. Emity Biacxwett, M. 
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LETTERS FROM HOME. 


THE beauty and worth of letters between those who 
have left home and the ones who remain are con- 
nected with sentiments that no one can appreciate 
who has not sent and received these letters. They 
are a tie of affection, or rather, an evidence of some 
tie, peculiar to people of refinement and of emotional 
strength and persistence. The practice is not found 
among people of low instincts, for they are not capa- 
ble of getting out of it the help and the enjoyment 
that are so profitable to people of keener sensibilities. 
The bond between parent and child is easily severed 
and neglected by them, and at an early age the child 
shifts for himself before he has gathered the idea of 
his dependence on parents that children have in more 
advanced stages of living who require many years of 
parental support and counsel and encouragement in 
order that they may be fitted to carry on work and 
perform duties of a more difficult and noble character. 

Home letter writing is an indication as well as a 
builder of personal character. The boy leaves home 
to battle his way in life, perhaps, or to prepare him- 
self in education for doing so, and, if he be not of ig- 
noble blood, he writes a weekly letter to his mother. 
He confides in her his hopes, his prospects, his re- 
verses, and his successes ; his letter is a diary of things 
done and thought of doing, of fears and confidence, 
of sorrow and joy, of ventures made, of steps lost 
and won. 

A mother, only a mother, can reply to such letters. 
Her sympathy, advice, and self-sacrifice, and heartfelt 
concern are all truly feminine and motherly. Her 
tender heart responds to her boy’s trust and confi- 
dences, like an olian harp tothe wind. The son 
cannot but be better and stronger for the letters to his 
mother and from her ; he cannot but feel that he has 
acquitted himself more capably and honorably, that 
he has been more loyal to duty and rectitude, more 
faithful to work undertaken, and to men with whom 
he has been brought in association. 

Daughters, nowadays, go away from home to earn 
a living in the three hundred and more occupations 
that are open to women, and we may be sure that 
they keep up a correspondence with those at home— 
with mother, sister, or brother. Girls, of course, are 
to be depended upon to do the proper thing in this 
respect. We know of a girl who has lived away from 
home for seven years, and who has never failed to 
write a weekly letter to her mother, and, it may be 
added, the mother has also written one in return 
every week. 

But when the daughter is married and has the 
care of household and children, and probably a good 
deal of work todo,—what then? There may be those 
who are constant, regular, and frequent in their letter 
writing to those who lived with them in the old 
home; but can they be expected to do as well as they 
did before marriage? Too often, however, they not 
only follow the old injunction and cleave to the hus- 
band, which, of course, is as it should be, but they 
sever themselves almost entirely from the old home 
and its former inmates. It is easy to see how this 
happens, taking place, as it does, gradually, and while 
cares absorb the thought and attention and while new 


attachments are building up and maintaining a new 
home. The result is to be expected to a considerable 
extent, but it seems too bad that it should be as ex- 
treme as it often is. The young woman, though a 
wife, may be more truly a daughter and sister, and 
the young man may be more truly a son and brother, 
than they often are after leaving home, and letter 
writing is one of the best ways of showing it. 

The connection between those at home and those 
who have departed is a living force in character, in 
duty done, in the greenness of affection, in mutual 
help, and in self help. They are the refuge of home- 
sickness and the solace of the distant parent ; they 
strengthen the child for trials and they sustain the 
parent in loneliness. Truly the families can be rec- 
ognized that maintain letter writing with those who 
have departed into the walks of life—they can be 
recognized by their paternal, their filial, and their 
fraternal affections, by their mutual responsiveness 
and assistance.—Good Housekeeping. 


JOSEPH PRIESTLEY. 
PRIESTLEY was a many-sided man; and it is hard 
if the preacher cannot improve the treatment of his 
topic by opportune illustrations, drawn from the 
character or the career of this great servant of the 
highest and best interests of mankind. A master of 
patient investigation, and epoch-maker in science 
and in theology, an original discoverer, a fearless 
Biblical critic, a patristic scholar, in all and above all 
a devout and humble Christian, he is one with whose 
work and whose writings we can never renew our 
acquaintance without learning something worth tak- 
ing to heart. 

Dare we associate Priestley’s name with a trinity 
of useful inventions? We all use india-rubber. Do 
we remember who it was who first taught the 
draughtsman the use of it? We do not all, perhaps, 
employ steel pens, but most of us do; and, although 
we cannot say that Priestley invented the steel pen, 
yet he was one of the first to see the value of it, and 
it was by his direction and for his use that one of the 
earliest metallic specimens in rivalry of the quill was 
manufactured. Whether we are teetotalers or whether 
we are not, in any case we appreciate the advantages 
of soda-water; and this was an invention of Priest- 
ley’s. 

We do not commonly associate Priestley with 
music, though he played the flute; or with poetry, 
though he wrote verse. But we may recollect that 
it was the perusal of some of Priestley’s verses that 
first induced Mrs. Barbauld to court the Muse: so 
that, as Priestley himself puts it,—not without a touch 
of humor,—‘ this country is in some measure in- 
debted to me for one of the best poets it can boast 
of.’ Mrs. Barbauld is not one of our great poets; 
but no one who is familiar with her exquisite hymns, 
whether in rhyme or in rhythm, will deny the jus- 
tice of the epithet which Priestley gives to her. 

Such minor points of obligation as are here al- 
luded to may serve to make us feel a personal inter- 
est in Priestley as one whose memory we may well 
keep green, though eighty-three years have rolled on 
since his death in American exile. Greater and 
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deeper is our debt to him for services of a more solid 
kind, in the domain of religion. And in this depart- 
ment his work has been noble because it was in thor- 
ough accordand harmony with the features of hisown 
beautiful character. Priestley’s theological work is 
distinguished by its sincere openmindedness and by 
its lucid outspokenness. He was a liberal of the lib- 
erals; as a learner, always alive to the claims of 
truth ; as a teacher, remarkable for his transparent 
clearness. Moreover, distinct and strong as he was 
in the formation and assertion of his own views of 
religious truth, he recognized ever that the most im- 
portant thing in Christianity is, and must ever be, 
the Christian spirit and temper. 

Priestley’s whole life is redolent of controversy, 
nor can it be said that he was an unwilling contro- 
versialist. A man rarely declines work which he is 
conscious that he can do well, and Priestley had pre- 
eminent gifts as a controversialist. He was abso- 
lutely fearless; very confident of the justice of his 
own position ; cool and steady, whether in statement 
or in reply; never losing his temper, and never to be 
driven off the track of argument by any side winds 
of invective; always ready and utterly irrepressible, 
having an answer out at once to any and every oppo- 
nent who ventured to make an attack upon the Uni- 
tarian doctrine. Yet, with all this, in his many con- 
troversies, Priestley was never the assailant. He set 
forth his own views in his own way, without assaults 
upon individuals. The appearance of his books was 
usually the signal for the champions of traditional 
views to fall foul of his positions, and Priestley ac- 


cepted the gage of battle with alacrity. Controversy 
cost him no pangs. He maintained throughout it the 
composure of a serene and quiet spirit.— The Inquirer. 


SCENERY AND SCHOOLS IN ALASKA. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the New York Independent 
traveling in Alaska gives much new and interesting in- 
formation concerning this far off section of our great 
nation, from which the following extracts have been 
made. 

South-eastern Alaska seemed a little tame at first 
after the wildness and grandeur of the Aleutian 
Islands. After one has seen Sishaldim and Pabloff, 
snow-covered volcanoes, the snow eternal, and the 
fires also, and the noble lines of lesser mountains ris- 
ing from the sea in rugged grandeur, treeless, with the 
clouds and the mist only to soften and drape their 
outlines—after these, the lesser heights of south-east- 
ern Alaska, tamed with their thick covering of trees, 
seemed flat indeed,—very respectable as scenery, but 
nothing to what we had seen. 

We all had the same curious feeling of having got 

home after we reached Sitka. We were twelve hun- 
' dred miles from the nearest town in the United 
States; but that did not make any difference. Our 
last port was Unga of the Shumagin Islands, across 
the stormy waters of the North Pacific; and to be on 
the edge of the continent .again—not to have North 
America lying to the east of us—was, in some way 
a great satisfaction, and made us feel at home. . . 
It was November and a little late for freshly gath- 


i 
ered fruit; but at a certain hospitable table to whic 
we were made welcome there was a great glass bow] 
of fresh huckleberries, the two kinds that grow here, 
the dark blue, the other a brilliant scarlet and as big 
as the end of your thumb. The immense rainfall jp 
this part of the world with the cool, not cold, climate 
makes the berries fabulous in number and size. The 
salmon berry, the service berry, besides huckle, 
black, bil, bramble, cran, and other berries are ex. 
traordinarily large, and the huckleberries hang on 
till the last of November. Venison is the mutton, 
and bear the beef. The brown bear is large and ugly 
in temper, but gets the worst of it usually in his en. 
counters with hunters, both Indian and white. Sitkg 
is a very picturesque harbor bordered with hills, 
kindly ones, standing far enough back from theshore 
to allow room for the town which scatters itself along 
between them and the sea, with the high roofs and 
towers of its Greek church, the low roofs of the log. 
built houses, and its Governor’s castle mounted on a 
promontory overlooking the bay. The bay is studded 
with islands that seem to float about with mast-like 
spruces on them that somehow give them a look of 
ships at anchor or sailing about. The Governor's 
castle is an immense caravansery built of great logs 
squared and painted and left now in a rickety and 
dilapidated condition which is interesting so long ag 
it does not reach a point where the tremendous winds 
of the region can blow it over. The American goy- 
ernors have never lived there. Governor Swineford, 
the second of the line, lives in a low, comfortable 
looking American-built white house, across the 
“Place” from the custom-house, and near the last 
rods of the stockade and block house, still standing, 
which once separated the Indian village from theciy- 
ilized portion of Sitka. Under Russian rule the gates 
of the stockade were shut at sundown, and all Indians 
were severely put on the other side of them. Amer- 
ican recklessness soon tore down much of this fence, 
and yet never had any trouble with the Indians. 
The schools of Alaska are most of them govern- 
ment schools, with the exception of the mission at 
Sitka, one Russian school at Unalaska, in the Pacific, 
and one at Belkoosky, on the main land of Alas 
ka Peninsula. Alaska is a disunited state separated 
from us by a belt of British America land, and is 
governed in asort of outside-of-the-pale manner. It 
is not taxed, it has no delegate in Congress, the land 
laws have never been extended over the region, no 
man can own any property; there are only twenty- 
six free holdings in Alaska, and, as a consequence, it 
is the business of the Government to provide schools 
in which the children can be taught. At Unalasks 
there is a Russian school, so the Commission did not 
try to establish another there ; this one is maintained 
by the Greek Church and the children are taught 
the Russian language, and spend a large part of their 
time in learning the chants of the Greek religious 
service, At Clowak we saw trees again for the first 
time ina month. They were a pleasant discovery in 
detail, but not in effect. They grow so close to the 
water’s edge that the sea trims their branches as if 
with a gardener’s shears, and their uniformity makes 
the hills insipid. In detail there is much that # 
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i ld trees are displaced very promptly, 
eed cs grow upon their prostrate bodies, and 
their great gnarled stumps are softened and cushioned 
with deep fern-like mosses ; moss and lichens also 

ow upon the boughs of trees that are erect, so that 
the details of an Alaska forest here are very beauti- 
ful. At Clowak every headland and romantic-look- 
ing spot was crowned with the grave of a shaman. 
Common people are burned, but shamans are buried 
in lonely and beautiful spots with the blankets and 
masks and the rattles and trinkets which are their 
paraphernalia. At Clowak we found a little village 
where the Indians spent the summer working for the 
salmon cannery, going back in winter to Tuksekan. 
“Jt is an aboriginal village,” said the Captain, 
and he would say no more. We got there the next 
day. The hills came down to the beach, clothed 
solidly with spruce and cedar. At one place a few 
trees had been cut away, and here, with the forest 
pressing upon it from three sides, were put seventeen 
Indian houses, built of unpainted wood, with no 
chimneys, a small window in each, and a great many 
totem posts stuck in a group at each end of the vil- 
lage and a few scattered along in front of the houses. 
We saw also mongrel dogs, ravens, and a few people. 
The dead are burned, and the ashes ina sack are 
placed in a niche of the totem pole and a board nailed 
across to keep them in. Another way is to put the 
ashes in a box, this is put into a little bit of a house 
with a window for the spirit to look out from. We 
looked in at one of these and saw two boxes covered 
with blankets, and lying upon them a mouth organ 
and a few children’s toys. The old Chief had been 
watching us from a distance, and when we came up 
to him he said, in Chinook: “I have two children 
there, a boy so high,” and he measured with his 
hand,“ andagirl. My heart was very sick for them 
alongtime. I put many nice things in their grave.” 
In Sitka, one government school is kept in a con- 
demned laundry, quite useless as a building for any 
practical purposes. This is for the Russian children 
who are taught English, and there are fifty children 
tothe one teacher. Another government school for 
Indian children is in a low, dark room of a crumbly, 
tumble-down building, not calculated to give a child 
a pleasant idea of his road to the tree of knowledge, 
and has forty children with one teacher. The only 
other schools in the town are a small church school 
kept by the Russian priest, in which the children are 
taught the Russian language—not astrictly necessary 
accomplishment in an American province—and the 
boarding and day school kept by the Presbyterian 
mission. The boarding school is a nobler act of 
charity, and after seeing it, one feels mean that he is 
not born rich in order to be able to plaster its walls 
and make it a thoroughly comfortable place for chil- 
dren and teachers both. The total school population 
in Alaska is 6,849 ; the number of schools is 14. 


Ir you want knowledge, you must toil for it; if 
food, you must toil for it; and if pleasure, you must 
toil for it. Toilislaw. Pleasure comes through toil, 
and not by self-indulgence and indolence. When 
one gets to love work, hislifeis a happy one.—Ruskin. 
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“ THE BURDEN.” 
MARIANNE FARNINGHAM. 


TO every one on earth 

God gives a burden to be carried down 

The road that lies between the cross and crown; 
No lot is wholly free; 
He giveth one to thee. 


Some carry it aloft, 

Open and visible to any eyes; 

And all may see its form, and weight, and size; 
Some hide it in their breast, 
And deem it thus unguessed. 


Thy burden is God's gift, 
And it will make the bearer calm and strong; 
Yet, lest it press too heavily and long, 

He says: Cast it on Me, 

And it shall easy be. 


And those who heed His voice, 
And seek to give it back in trustful prayer, 
Have quiet hearts that never can despair ; 

And hope lights up the way 

Upon the darkest day. 


Take thou thy burden thus 
Into thy hands and lay it at His feet, 
And whether it be sorrow or defeat, 

Or pain or sin or care, 

Leave itcalmly there. 


It is the lonely load 
That crushes out the life and light of Heaven; 
But, borne with Him, the soul restored, forgiven, 
Sings out through all the days 
Her joy, and God’s high praise. 


THE GRAVE OF PENN. 


WHAT though above the Schuylkill gleams, 
For him no shaft of fame, 

What though amid these English streams 
We find his unsought name. 


We know his country was the earth, 
His countrymen mankind. 

And where his death or where his birth 
We need not seek or find. 


Above the world his quiet mind 
Poised on its wings of trust ; 
He lived for all, and left behind 

The memory of the just. 


Allotted by an unseen hand, 
Time gives his work its dowers ; 

His soul, a western empire grand, 
His body, English flowers. 


Self-sacrifice is never lost, 
But bears its own reward ; 

They who for others leave the most 
Shall have the most from God. 


His influence well has filled the earth,— 
He needs no marble tomb; 

But fitly for his modest worth 
The English daisies bloom. 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


A MAN should learn to detect and watch the 
gleam of light which flashes across his mind from 
within, more than the lustre of the firmament of 
bards and sages. 
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LITTLE BO PEEP IN MY ARMS ASLEEP. 


MY little Bo Peep is fast asleep, 
And her head on my heart is lying, 
I gently rock, and the old hall clock 
Strikes a knell of the day that’s dying ; 
But what care I how the hours go by, 
Whether swiftly they go or creeping ? 
Not an hour could be but dear to me, 
When my babe on my arm is sleeping. 


Her little bare feet, with dimples sweet, 
From the folds of her gown are peeping, 
And each wee toe like a daisy in blow, 
I caress as she lies asleeping ; 
Her golden hair falls over the chair, 
Its treasures of beauty unfolding, 
I press my lips to her finger-tips 
That my hands are so tightly holding. 
—J. B. McMANUS. 


From The Woman’s Journal. 
THE CLOTHES THAT KILL. 


THE advice to women to promote their health by 
out-door exercise is never wanting. But no amount 
of fresh-air exercise can save women from the evil 
effects of their present style of dress. It is their 
clothes that kill them. 

Every step a woman takes, her foot contends with 
her skirt. She lifts it on the instep, and she lifts it 
on the heel. The weight may be ounces or pounds, 
but it is taken up at every step. The heavy skirts 
with flounces, overskirt, bustle, braid, beads, and 
other trimmings, hang their many pounds and many 
yards, flapping around the feet and legs of the wearer. 
The corset does not allow space to take a full breath, 
and the tight sleeves cause the muscles to cry for 
room. 

Dressed in this fashion, the wearer comes back 
from her walk for“ fresh air and exercise” tired 
through and through, and is the worse for it, because 
she has lifted and carried hundreds of pounds. 

Stand at any city street-corner and watch the 
women as they pass. How tired they look! How 
their dresses flap around them! Contrast them with 
the men. Men’s feet lift no weight of clothes Men’s 
steps contend with nothing. Every muscle has its 
natural exercise. Out-door air and exercise are good 
for them. 

The advice women need is for shorter, lighter, and 
looser dresses. Mrs. Jenness Miller has not come a 
day too soon with her better costume, if the health 
of women is to be improved. Mrs. Celia B. White- 
head has shown “What’s the matter.” Before her, 
Mrs. Amelia Bloomer nearly forty years ago set the 
example of short, loose dresses. 

The style was adopted by many women, among 
them Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Miss Susan B. 
Anthony, and the present writer. How light and 
comfortable and neat it was! How easily we went 
up stairs without stepping on ourselves! How we 
came down stairs without fear of being stepped on! 
A walk on a rainy day or ina muddy street had no 
terror, for there were no yards of draggled skirts to 
clean. We had room to breath, and freedom for our 
feet. But this healthful dress was “ despised and rejec- 
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ted” by the great public. On one occasion, Migg An. 
thony, in company with me, started to go to the post. 
office in New York, in the Bloomer costume. But ye 
were surrounded and wedged in by a crowd Which 
hooted and jeered. We escaped only bya Carriage sent 
by a friend who saw our dilemma. 

It was so difficult to wear this dress, with the 
odium that was cast upon it, that we returned sorrow. 
fully to the bondage of our bodies for the sake of 
freedom to live unmolested. That was long 
Now women might accept the light, sensible reg 
which Mrs. Jenness Miller wears and commen 
without fear of unpleasant comment. In it they may 
take fresh air and exercise and gain in health, 


Lucy Sronz. 


HOW DR. LEA STUDIED SCIENCE. 


A CORRESPONDENT who maintained most inti. 
mate and confidential relations with Dr. Lea for more 
than twenty years, furnishes a sketch of his personal 
character and social life, from which we quote the fol. 
lowing words : “ Possessing a mind of great vigor and 
culture, he was a most genial companion to thos 
whose tastes and sympathies accorded with his own, 
He was an ardent admirer of the works of Nature: 
and his cultivated mind enabled him to perceive 
many qualities and properties in them, the beauties 
of which are not comprehended by a less gifted ob 
server. Few objects escaped his notice. He possessed, 
in an eminent degree, a prompt and keen apprecis 
tion of the sublime and of the grotesque; and 4 
speedy judgment in detecting merit or fraud, affects. 
tion or sincerity. 

“Dr. Lea habitually, during a period of nearly 
half a century, spent many hours of the night in his 
studies and his writings, seldom relinquishing them 
before midnight. These night studies were con 
tinued, with little intermission, until he was nearly 
eighty years old ; and they were gradually and finally 
abandoned only in compliance with the warnings of 
his medical adviser. Until Dr. Lea became enfeebled 
with age, at a late period in his life, it was a source 
of great delight to him to collect mineral specimens 
in Chester and Delaware counties in Pennsylvania 
His most frequent companions, on such occasions, 
were Mr. William W. Jefferis, formerly of West Chee 
ter, and the writer. No ardent school-boy manifested 
more enthusiasm in digging than he, when a fait 
prospect was afforded for obtaining specimens ; and 
his well-trained eye quickly recognized a specimen, 
though covered with soil. He never permitted any 
person to clean his specimens excepting himself; and 
that operation he performed with great patience, in 
the most complete manner, in order to display all the 
beauties which the minerals possessed. He wasf © 
miliar with nearly all the mineral localities in East 
ern Pennsylvania. Many yearsago the writer described 
a locality for minerals in Delaware county, which he 
supposed would be new to Dr. Lea, and received the 
following reply from him: ‘I have crawled all ove 
that locality,on my hands and knees, a half-doset 
times, with good results every time.’”—From 
“ Sketch of Isaac Lea,” in Popular Science Monthly. 
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HYGIENE FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


, woman needs to take regular exercise 
hay . every day ; and that exercise should 

t be in the nature of work, but of recreation. 

i 9, Asa rule, housekeepers need to eat more of 
simple food. If the food is simpler, less time will be 
needed in its preparation, and what it lacks in un- 
wholesome richness and unnecessary variety, it will 
gain in nutriment and digestibility. The result will 
be an improvement in the health of all the family, 
and will injure no one but the doctor. 

3, Less time ought to be given to the routine 
work of housekeeping and more to relaxation and 
recreation. All that “the best of wives” did not do, 
and for the lack of which she became an inmate of 
an insane asylum, the housekeeper ought todo. The 
woman who “always stays at home,” who ‘never 

out of the house even on Sundays,” and who is 
“always doing something for her family,” not only 
will “have no ideas outside of her home,” but will 
goon come to have none even there. 

The short of the matter is that women if they de- 
sire good health must not be confined so closely 
to the cares of the household. I know that many 
women will look upon this advice as absurd, and will 
say, “It is all very easy for you to preach,but quite an- 
other thing for us to practice. A woman’s duties in- 
yolve a multitude of little things, the importance of 
which a man never realizes until they are omitted, 
and then he is the first to find fault. These things 
must be done. I cannot stop, I cannot find time to 
take out-of-door exercise and visit my neighbors. 
The work must be done, and I must do it.” 

Nevertheless, the fact remains, that when serious 
illness comes to the mistress of the house, the wheels 
of the treadmill cease to revolve, at least for her. 
Then the work either stops entirely, or goes on un- 
der other hands, and is cared for by other heads. 
The question is a pertinent one, would it not be 
better to do less work while in health, and thus 
avoid the sickness? And even hired help is less ex- 
pensive than medical attendance. The old maxims, 
“A stitch in time saves nine,” and “ An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure,” are worthy of 
consideration in this connection.—Good Houskeeping. 








































THE JEW OF TO-DAY. 


THERE are now about 7,000,000 Jews in the world, 
which is, curiously enough, about the same number 
that were in Palestine in the time of Christ. These 
are variously distributed. About 60,000 each in 
Great Britain, Holland, and France ; 500,000 in Ger- 
many ; about 250,000 in America, and as many more 
in Turkey. All together make only a little more than 
1,000,000 as against 5,000,000 in Russia and Poland. 

The Israelite is particularly healthy. He can live 
in all climates and all latitudes. He increases much 
faster than Christian races, and it is estimated that 
the death rate among them is only eighty-nine in 
every 100,000, while that of Christians is 143. This 
and their great longevity is attributed by themselves 
to the strict sanitary regulations of the Mosaic code, 
and the desuetude of religious fervor in great cities is 
much deplored as a certain loss to race vitality. 
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They are most law-abiding citizens. The mayor 
of New York testified a short time ago that although 
they formed ten per cent. of the population of that 
city, they contributed less than one per cent. to the 
criminal classes. And it must be remembered, in 
this connection, how large a proportion of the He- 
brews in that city belong to the cheap trading popu- 
lation. They are almost never in prisons; they are 
never intemperate, and they are phenomenally 
chaste. Indeed, for this last virtue they are cele- 
brated the world over. Their family life is very 
beautiful. Even among the poorest and lowest of 
them, his family and his religion make the whole 
horizon of the Israelite. It is difficult for us to real- 
ize how these two things are interwoven,—how 
really God and the Jew are familiar friends, and all 
the incidents of his daily life take on a religious 
aspect. For centuries the Jew has had no country, 
but his hearth and his altar have had double devo- 
tion. 

He has the peculiar domestic virtues of hospital- 
ity and charity. It is still common, in many com- 
munities, for the head of the household to invite the 
poor and the stranger to his own fireside and table 
for the Friday night feast and the Sabbath rejoicing. 
His public charity is on a most generous scale. Vast 
institutions and bountiful associations for the care of 
the unfortunate go hand in hand with wise efforts 
toward teaching self-help, such as training-schools 
for servants, technical and mechanical schools, and 
kindergartens. 

The alleged peculiar adaptation to trade among the 
Hebrews, is said by those who know them best, to 
be simply the result of the long persecution which 
forbade them every other resource, and, at the same 
time both by law and privilege, fostered among them 
the business of money-lending. In this way they 
lost skill and practice at other arts, and the score of 
trades and handicrafts mentioned by a recent Ger- 
man writer as flourishing in Bible times have alto- 
gether disappeared. Thus a talent lying close to 
their other qualities was cultivated and transmitted, 
until they have become the typical money-getters of 
the world, and have added the general dislike of 
that craft to their other hatreds.—A. L. Dawes, in the 
Modern Jew. 





THE MINISTRY OF SORROW. 

“O sacred sorrow ! he who knows not thee 

Knows not the best emotions of the heart.” 
THERE is always more or less of a lack in a charac- 
ter which is inexperienced in sorrow. And every 
truly admirable personal character, every great and 
noble character, every most winsome character, is 
a character which has known sorrow, and which 
has secured the gain of sorrow through the accept- 
ance and improvement of sorrow in its noblest minis- 
try. Our one Pattern of character and of attainment 
was “aman of sorrows and acquainted with grief;” 
and it is divinely declared that it was needful that 
He should be made “ perfect ’—should be brought to 
the highest conceivable standard of character— 
“through suffering.” God says to every child of His 
love, “ I have chosen thee in the furnace of affliction.” 
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And every sorrow-smitten child of God will, sooner 
or later, have reason to say, “ It is good for me that I 
have been afflicted.” 

Yet sorrow is never anything less than sorrow, and 
it is always hard to bear. Sorrow’s ministry 
to us begins by its shutting us up to help and hope in 
God alone. 

But there isa ministry to usin the loving sym- 
pathy of others in our sorrow; and it is for us to 
minister to others through our new attainments by 
sorrow. We should never know how many hearts 
are drawn to us in loving sympathy, if we were never 
in sorrow; nor, indeed, could we be the means of 
drawing the hearts of so many to us in tenderness, if 
we were never sorrow-smitten. More share with usin 
our sorrows than could ever share with us in our enjoy- 
ments. And moreare prompt to express this sense of 
sympathy than that. Those who would stand aloof 
from us while all went well, are moved to tell us 
freely, or to show us clearly, how their hearts bleed 
with us and for us in our grief. We may even gain 
love through losing our loved ones. And through the 
lesson of our sorrow, and through our new sense of the 
value of loving sympathy in the hour of sorrow, we 
' are fitted to be ministers of sympathy and cheer to 
the sorrowing. . . 

And so it is that the ministry of sorrow is God’s 
ministry of love to us, and through us, by His grace. 
By that grace “our light affliction, which is for the 
moment, worketh for us more and more exceedingly 
an eternal weight of glory ; while we look not at the 
things which are seen, but at things that are not 
seen; for the things which are seen are temporal ; 
but the things which are not seen are eternal.” 

“ Should Sorrow lay her hand upon thy shoulder 

And walk with thee in silence on life’s way, 

While Joy, thy bright companion once, grown colder, 

Becomes more distant, day by day ; 

Shrink not from the companionship of Sorrow, 

She is the messenger Of God to thee ; 

And thou wilt thank Him in His great to-morrow,— 

For what thou know’st not now, thou then shalt see ; 

She is God’s angel, clad in weeds of night, 
With whom ‘ we walk by faith, and not by sight.’ ” 
—8S. §. Times. 


KIND-HEARTED INSECTS. 


THE Bible has made ants famous for industry and 
foresight, and modern naturalists find few animals 
more worthy of study. These insects not only are 
surprisingly intelligent, but manifest a lively regard 
for each other’s welfare, as the following incident 
well illustrates. It is taken from Mr. Belt’s “ Nat- 
uralists in Nicaragua.” 

One day, while watching a small column of these 
foraging ‘ants, I placed a little stone on one of them 
to secure it. The next that approached, as soon as it 
discovered its situation, ran back in an agitated man- 
ner to communicate the intelligence to the others. 
They rushed to the rescue. Some bit at the stone 
and tried to move it. Others seized the prisoner by 
the legs, and tugged with such force that I thought 
its legs would be pulled off; but they persevered till 
they got the captive free. ~ 





—_ 
I next cevered one up with a piece of clay, leay. 
ing only the ends of his antennze projecting. It wa 
soon discovered by its fellows which set to work im. 
mediately, and by biting off pieces of the clay soon 
liberated it. Another time,I found a very few of 
them passing along at intervals. I confined One of 
these under a piece of clay, at a little distance from 
the line, with its head projecting. Several ants passed 
it; but at last one discovered it, and tried to pull jt 
out, but could not. It immediately set off at a great 
rate, and I thought it had deserted its comrade ; byt 
it had only gone for assistance, for in a short time 
about a dozen ants came hurrying up, evidently full 

informed of the circumstances of the case, for they 
made directly for their imprisoned comrade, and soon 
set him free. The excitement and ardor with which 
they carried on their unflagging exertions could not 
have been greater if they had been human beings ~ 
Exchange. 


THE HEROISM OF DUTY. 

THERE are many unsuspected heroes in the world 
heroes in overalls, some of them. Such a one wis 
Edward Kennah, the engineer of a train on the Ney 
York Central Railroad which recently was wrecked 
in an unexpected land-slide. Caught and pinned fast 
in the wreck of his cab, struggling to extricate him. 
self, his voice choked with the blood gurgling in his 
throat, he said to the trainmen who came to his re 
lief, “‘ Boys, go back and flag the second Atlantic, if 
you haven’t done it.” A second section of the train 
was following his own, and above the consciousnes 
of pain rose the thought that it must be stopped in 
season to avoid disaster. The thought of duty tr- 
umphed over the agonies of death, for the engineer 
died shortly after being released from the cruel 
wreck. Such men are heroes, and there are more of 
them than we sometimes suspect. We believe that, 
for the most part, the men that drive our locomotives 
and work the engines on our steamboats, or pilot 
those boats on our rivers, are careful and trustworthy, 
and have the stuff of heroes in them, only needing the 
opportunity—which fortunately does not often comé 
—of showing of what stuff they are made. And ther 
is here a lesson for all of us. Before personal safety 
or ease or comfort there ought to be heeded the chal- 
lenge of duty,—like the suffering, dying engineer's 
injunction : “ Boys, go back and flag the second At 
lantic !”—Jllustrated Christian Weekly. 





Give me these links: first, sense of need ; second, 
desire to get; third, belief that, though God with 
holds for awhile, he loves to be asked; and fourtb, 
belief that asking will obtain—give me these links 
and the chain will reach from earth to heaven, bring- 
ing all heaven down to me, or bearing me up into 
heaven.—Dr. GuTHRIE. 





No man can come to a knowledge of God until he 
is in possession in himself of those tastes and emo 
tions which, small in us, are large enough for inter 
pretation, large enough for the offices of prophecy 
as it were, large enough to give us some conception 
the greatness and beauty of God as a spiritual being. 
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ParapetPHia has upwards of a million indabi- 
tants, 1,060 miles of streets 239 miles of sewers and 748 
miles of gas mains. The carrier delivery of the post- 
office covers the greatest territory of any city in the 
world except London. Philadelphia is rightly called 
the “City of Homes.”’ The census of 1880 showed 
that there were 146,412 dwellings, which was 72,828 
more than New York, and there are over 6,000 build- 
ings erected here each year, In New York the aver- 

number of persons to each house is 16.37, com- 
pared with 5.79 in Philadelphia, which is the lowest 
average of any in the country. The municipal build- 
ing, now nearing completion, has 520 rooms, and the 
highest point of the tower is 5374 feet from the court- 
yard below ; when finished, it will be the highest 
artificial structure in the world, as well as the largest 
single building. The estimated cost is thirteen mil- 
lion dollars. 





THE Bible is pervaded from end to end with com- 
mands to fear; but itis the fear of love; it is the 
fear of a child for a father. The same Book that says, 
“The fear of God is the beginning of wisdom,” says 
in another form, “The love of God is the end of 
wisdom. Perfect love casts out fear.” 


— —==> 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—Dr. Ezra Michener was a warm personal friend of the 
late Louis Agassiz, with whom he had an extensive corres- 
pondence. Professor Agassizsaid of him that he was one of 
the most profound scientists with whom he was acquainted, 
andthat he did not belong exclusively to Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, or America; but to the whole scientific 
world.— W. C. Republican. 

—The class-day exercises and the uniting of the Al- 
umne Association, took place not long since at Vassar Col- 
lege. The alumne have a membership of 700. The com- 
mittee on physical culture made a report, which shows 
that the alumne have given or raised the past year $10,- 
000 to complete the physical culture fund which now 
amounts to $20,000. 

—Canon Wilberforce, with Mrs. Wilberforce and their 
daughter, sailed from New York, for Southampton, Eng- 
land, by the Salle, on the 22d ult. It was hoped and ex- 
pected that he would give an address in this city on Social 
Parity before sailing, but, with his numerous engage- 
ments it was found to be impracticable. He gave one ad- 
dress upon Temperance to a very large and deeply inter- 
ested audience which completely filled Chickering Hall. 
Commenting upon the shortcomings of professing Chris- 
tians, he said he would like to have this petition added to 
the litany in the revised prayer-book: “ From all the par- 
alyzing cant of an unfelt devotion; from all the God-de- 
fying hypocrisy of an unlifted voice and a down-hanging 
arm; from all the miserable mumery of a grand external 
ritual and a selfish unchristian daily life, good Lord de- 
liver us.” —The Philanthropist. 

—Dr. George Martin, who died at his residence in West 
Chester, in the autumn of 1886, made the study of fungi a 
specialty. A paper of that place in speaking of him states: 
“So énthusiastic was he in his labors as to secure several 
hundred specimens, some of which were found by him to 
be new species. It is not now certainly known what the 
exact number of specimens, one of a kind, were in his 
possession, but probably not less than 2,500 in all. He be- 
queated this fine collection of fungi to the Botanical De- 











partment of the Academy of Natural Sciences'in Philadel- 
phia. Some of his specimens were not in shape for removal 
at the time of his decease, but his wife, who had been asso- 
ciated with him in all his studies, completed the labor of 
putting themin shape. Not caring to expose so delicate 
and valuable packages to the risks of the ordinary mean s 
of transportation she employed James Hammond, who 
travels as messenger between West Chester and Philadel- 
phia, to carry them a few at atime. In this way more 
than a month was necessary to remove them.” 

—The Cambridge University examinations have re- 
sulted in a brilliant woman’s victory. Miss Ramsey, of 
Girton, daughter of Sir James Ramsey, of Banff, is the only 
person, male or female, who reached the dignity of senior 
classic ; and the only first class in the medisval modern 
languages examination is Miss Hervey of Newnham. Two 
other ladies, Misses Pocock and Powell, have reached first 
class in the second part of the examination. These ladies 
have beaten the men out of the field on the latter’s own 
ground. ; 


—It has been computed that the death rate of the world 
is about 67 a minute, 97,790 a day, and 35,639,835 a year; 
while the birth rate is 70 a minute, 100,800 a day, and 36,- 
792,000 a year. 

—Three enormous volumes, aggregating over 800 pages 
and 140 plates, represent the contribution of the Challenger 
expedition to scientific knowledge. 

—Some time ago electric lights were placed in front of 
the treasury and other public buildings in Washington, and 
a curious result has been an extraordinary congregation of 
spiders’ webs. These cunning animals have discovered that 
game, in the form of flies, moths, and so on, is very abun- 
dant near the electric light, owing to the attraction it has 
for some insects ; and hence their webs are in some parts 
so thick that portions of the architectural ornamentation 
are no longer visible. 

—According to intelligence received from the Trans- 
caucasus, a new market has been discovered for Russian 
petroleum. A company consisting of several owners of 
large camel caravans has been formed at Baku for the pur- 
pose of introducing petroleum into Persia by overland 
route, via. Mugan. Several caravans have been sent, buton 
each occasion the oil failed to reach its destination, being 
rapidly bought up at Mugan, and in consequence it is now 
intended to increase the size of the caravans to 500 camels 
each. Generally speaking, Russian manufactures have lat- 
terly found a ready market in Persia, especially since the 
Russian manufacturers have complied with the local de- 
mand, by producing special wide cotton prints for Persia. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


DEsPATCHEs from Illinois and Wisconsin as late as the 
the close of last week, report that the worst drought ex- 
perienced for many years is prevailing in portions of those 
States. One despatch says: “ There has been no soaking 
rain in the northern and central counties of Illinois since 
March, and the roads are deep in dust, the pastures burnt 
brown and the leaves on the trees shrivelled up. Stunted 
yellow spears are the only evidence that corn has been 
planted, and fruits on the trees are wrinkled and dried to 
the stem. Fires are burning in the woods, and have caused 
the loss of many cattle. In Henry and surrounding 
counties the drinking water has been polluted, and the 
dried beds of the creeks are covered with decaying fish. 
Similar reports come from portions of Wisconsin.” 

THE public debt statement for June shows a reduction 
of $16,852,725. Total cash in the treasury, $482,433,917. 
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During the fiscal year which ended on June 30th, the prin- 
cipal of the United States debt decreased $126,911,030. 


EXAMINATION of the condition of the Fidelity National 
Bank, of Cincinnati, which failed in the collapse of the 
recent wheat “deal” in Chicago, shows it to have been 
very completely wrecked. The examiner’s report is very 
unfavorable. It is said ‘‘ that the books of the bank were 
kept so loosely that it was likely the examination now 
being made would show them to be nearly $500,000 out of 
the way.” 


Farmers in the vicinity of the great natural gas wells 
near Kokomo, Indiana, cut wheat in their fields by the 
light of the gas on the night of the 4th. 


A MEETING of Presidents and Faculties of colleges in 
Pennsylvania opened on the 5th inst.,in Lancaster. Fif- 
teen colleges were represented, and a constitution was 
adopted. Among thosein attendance was President E. H. 
Magill, of Swarthmore. 


At Clarendon, Pa., seven miles east of Warren, on the | 


Philadelphia and Erie Railroad, a fire started in an old 
planing mill at half-past nine o’clock on the night of the 
4th. Shortly afterwards flames issued from the Weaver 
Hotel, owned by John Mahoney. The fire swept through 
the place, destroying everything except the railroad depot. 
One or two persons were burned to death. About 1100 per- 
sons are homeless, and the loss is probably $400,000. Ma- 
honey, the hotel keeper, was arrested in the woods, six 
miles from Clarendon, and lodged in the jail at Warren to 
answer the charge of incendiarism. ‘ Public rumor at 
Clarendon says that two weeks ago when liquor licenses 
were refused to all applicants in Warren county, Mahoney, 
proprietor of the Weaver Hotel, threatened to fire the town 
if the decision of the Court was not reversed in two weeks.” 


THREE new cases of fever and three deaths were reported 
in Key West on the 5th. 

Pzsta, July 5.—During a drill at Jasz-Bereny, capital 
of Jazygia, Hungary, yesterday, a dynamite cartridge ex- 
ploded prematurely, killing 27 men and injuring 48 others. 
Of the killed 4 were officers. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always en hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR. 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Amos HiIt~porn & Co, 





Furniture, Bedding, Ourtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETO. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





NOTICES. 


*,* A circular meeting of the Western 
ing will be held at Fallowfield meeting besten re 
afternoon, Seventh month 10, at three o'clock. dey 





*,* We have received to this date, (Sixth 
contribution of funds for the Children’s Counter’ § 0) 


Association, as follows : Week 

E. P., ‘ . . ‘ ‘ . » - $1.00 
*§ ae . : . . 3 ‘ - 100 
Beem, 5. le lt wl! 
Cash, ‘ ° . ‘ . ° . » 5.00 
i aera 
L. G. H., oe elt) a Oca 

Amount, . > . ; \, “ii 


JOHN CoMLy, 
Supt. Friends’ Book Association 
15th and Race Streets, 








*,* FRIENDS ALMANAC. Any Corrgctions needed 
for the Almanac for 1888, and other desirable information 
or selections, should be forwarded at once to Friends’ Book 
Association, 1500 Race St., so that it can be issued in time 
for the approaching Yearly Meetings. 

Let each one consider it a duty to aid in making it 
correct and useful. 





*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded toreney 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 


| 

PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 
| 

help to avoid mistakes. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER aND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notice 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In onder to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed om Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


— — 





| Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


This association, formed at Philadelphia, in Sixth month 
1886, represents the conviction of many Friends and others 
that continued systematic aid to the work of educating the 
colored people of the South is imperatively called for. 

The special design of the Association, for the school 
year 1886-87, is to extend support to the Schofield Normal 
and Industrial School, at Aiken, S. C., under charge of 
Martha Schofield, and to the School at Mt. Pleasant, 8. C, 
under charge of Abby D. Munro. 

Subscriptions are earnestly invited. Checks, etc., should 
be drawn to the order of the Treasurer, as below. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

Howarp M. Jenxrns, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SARAH J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 
Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila 
Henry M. Lana, Treasurer, 335 N. Eleventh St., Phila — 

EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE, Edward H. Magill, Swarth 
more, Pa. ; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia ; Samuel 8. Ash, 
Philadelphia ; George L. Maris, West Chester, Pa. ; William 
Lloyd, Newtown, Pa.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia ; Alfred 
Paschall, Drylestown, Pa. 
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PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. (Full Paid). 


822 CHESTNUT STREET. 


and 7 2 cent. MORTGAGES and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 


secured by special deposit of First 


ortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am- 


nt of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial business. 
- INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


po. D. KRUMBHAAR, BENJ. MILLER, 


President. 
DIRECTORS ; 


Vice-Pres. & Manager. 
Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Charles Platt, Isaac J. Wistar, Edward Hoopes, Joseph S. Harris, Winthrop Smith, 
Chas. Huston, Chas. L. Bailey, F. B. Reeves, Jno. H. Catherwood, Geo. D, McCreary, Chas. 
H 


R. T. McCARTER, Jr. 


GEO. JUNKIN, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Solicitor. 


. Banes, Wm. H. Ingham, Thomas Woodnutt, Lawrence Lewis, Jr. 

















FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 





“7a, os anoa sreeet DIXON 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed, 

















PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 


WILLIAM HACKER, 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, 


S. ROBINSON COALE, 
JAMES SLEICHER, 


ADVISORY BOARD : 


CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN. 
RICHARD W. CLAY, WILLIAM P. BEMENT. 


Guaranteed 10 year 6 per cent. Debenture Bonds, secured by deposit of like amount firet mortgages on im- 


proved real estate with the Mercantile Trust Co. of N. Y. as Trustee, and the capital 
6 per cent. mortgages, guaranteed principal and interest, and 7 per cent. 


of the Co. Algo 


mortgages, with titles guaranteed. 


Kingman, Kansas, 


OFFICES: { kine City, Mo. 
New York, N. Y. 





Providence, R. I. 
London, England. 


E. H. AUSTIN, 
A.D. BR. CRAWFORD, } Managers. 


__144 8. FOURTH ST., PHILA. 








Are Grown from Seed Stocks, the result of careful 
selection, in trial beds specially devoted to that pur- 
pose. Seed trial beds are nothing new, as many per- 
sons are led to suppose, having been in use by this 
house over one hundred years. 


GRASS AND CLOVER SEEDS 
Thoroughly Re-cleaned; free from weeds or trash of any kind. 
Landreth’s Lawn Grass Seec. 
Producing a beautiful and permanent sod in a short time. 


FLOWER SEEDS 
Of the best imported and American varieties. 


AGRICULTURAL and HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and 
TOOLS in great variety. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
i iccxesecesartetas toons 





CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets for this season includes a 
special line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velveta, Tapestry, 
Venetian, etc. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
83 NorTH SECOND 8T., PHILA. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON Hanp. LADIES’ 
SHoEs A SPECIALTY. 








Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 

CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 
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THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARD 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. . 
peennpaeee Sa Raper of Dats amarance Departs 168.) SURPLUS Samy 
President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON, 
Assistant A WILLIAM N. ELy. Solicitor, EFFINGHAM B. Morris. 





THE : PROVIDENT LIFE AND ) TRUST COMPANY OF - PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES: LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA. 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of Ip. 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Gtew. J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of Lirk and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ner 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUs of about Two Mm. 
rons. g@~ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. | 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 
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FRIENDS’ SHAWLS 


Many years of experience, with frequent advice from leading Friends, have enabled Cooper & CoNnarp to do the 
greater part of the Friends’ Shaw] trade of this country. The proper shades, mixtures and fabrics have been learned by 
long experience, samples of which have been sent to Europe and made expressly for our sales. Spring importations ar 
in now, and the collection will compare most favorably with any previous season. Friends at a distance can have Shawls 
sent them on approval, to select from. 


SPRING SHAWLS 


Either with fringe or bound, in English, German, Scotch and French makes; Thibet, Merino and American Wool, 


SUMMER SHAWLS 


Hernani, Black and Colors. Llama Shawls. Chené Chally Shawls. Silk Chenille Shawls. 
Silk Shawls. Silk Crepe Shawls. Twisted Silk Shawls. Camel’s Hair Chally Shawls. 


SHETLAND SHAWLS 


For street and house-wear, in White, Black and Gray. 


BERLIN ZEPHYR SHAWLS 


In Chinchilla, Black, White and Gray. Alsoa variety of mixtures. 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


COOPER & CONARD, 


NINTH AND MARKET. , NINTH AND MABKET, 





Friends’ Printing House ,S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 
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